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Commentary 

by 
Wornie  L  Reed 


This  issue  of  the  Trotter  Institute  Review  is  devoted  to 
the  portrayal  of  blacks  in  the  media.  The  mass  media  can 
be  a  positive  or  negative  force  in  the  struggle  for  racial 
progress.  Unfortunately,  the  black  community  faces 
media  that  provide  many  negative  influences.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  continuing  need  to  address  this  issue. 

The  mass  media  is  a  major  instrument  of  socialization 
in  the  American  society.  As  such,  it  helps  to  determine 
how  an  individual  sees  the  world.  The  prevailing  defini- 
tions of  social  reality  and  social  problems,  as  well  as  the 
characterization  of  groups  of  individuals,  are  learned 
through  the  process  of  socialization.  And  socialization  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  media  exposure. 

The  media  are  generally  seen  as  functioning  as  an 
agency  of  socialization  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand 
media  reinforce  existing  values  and  attitudes.  For  exam- 
ple, attitudes  a  person  may  have  regarding  another  racial 
group  are  reinforced  when  similar  values  and  attitudes  are 
expressed  in  the  media,  implicitly  as  well  as  explicitly.  In 
addition,  the  media  may  function  as  a  source  of  norms 
and  values.  In  other  words,  the  media  may  provide  the  ini- 
tial definitions  of  social  phenomena.  One  student  of  the 
media  has  argued  that  where  local  cultures  offer  no  solid 
guide  for  what  is  good  or  bad  in  a  particular  situation,  the 
media  may  reach  a  person  directly  and  carry  heavy  weight 
in  such  value  definition. 

When  we  protest  the  description  of  blacks  in  the  media, 
we  are  addressing  a  situation  that  has  serious  conse- 
quences. What  a  person  "knows"  is  a  function  of  his  or 
her  life  experiences,  including  formal  experiences  such  as 
education  and  informal  experiences  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  media.  This  means  that  what  one  knows  is  influ- 
enced by  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  And  the  mass 
media,  as  stated  above,  is  a  major  societal  means  of 
acquiring  "knowledge." 

Unfortunately,  the  transmission  of  this  knowledge 
occurs  whether  or  not  the  media  presentation  is  accurate. 
So  when  the  information  transmitted  is  inaccurate,  faulty 
"knowledge"  is  obtained.  The  consequences  of  distorted 
portrayals  of  blacks  are  the  same  whether  the  distortions 
are  intentional  or  not.  Sometimes  the  distortions  are 
obviously  intentional.  At  other  times,  intent  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain. 

An  example  of  a  movie  that  intentionally  distorted  the 
black  experience  is  Birth  of  a  Nation  (1915).  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  this  movie  was  designed  to  produce  or  in- 
crease in  whites  negative  feelings  toward  blacks  during 
the  post-reconstruction  period.  This  movie,  which  told  an 


obviously  distorted  story  of  black  emancipation,  enfran- 
chisement, and  debauchery  of  white  womanhood  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  promote  the  myth  of  black 
domination  and  debauchery  during  reconstruction.  This 
frame  of  reference  undoubtedly  sanctioned  the  reign  of 
terror  and  racial  oppression  against  blacks  during  the 
post-reconstruction  period. 

Although  less  virulent  and  less  obvious  in  its  intent, 
current  representations  of  blacks  in  the  media  are  evoking 
images  of  blacks  that  are  just  as  harmful.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  negative  portrayals  of  blacks?  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  media  help  to  provide  definitions  of 
social  reality,  of  social  situations.  An  attendant  part  of  a 
social  definition  is  an  implicit  action  orientation,  i.e.,  a 
suggestion  of  the  appropriate  action  one  may  take  in 
regards  to  the  situation. 

Slavery  was  supported  by  the  general  definition  that 
blacks  were  lesser  human  beings;  and  the  movie  Birth  of  a 
Nation  helped  to  (re)define  blacks  as  savages.  Although 
some  of  the  current  negative  media  portrayals  of  blacks 
may  be  unintentional,  action  orientations  still  follow.  For 
example,  if  an  ethnic  group  (e.g.,  African  Americans)  is 
seen  as  producing  mainly  athletes  and  criminals  — two 
prominent  media  representations  —  the  group  may  not  be 
regarded  as  an  important  contributor  to  society.  At  best, 
members  of  the  dominant  white  society  may  be  influ- 
enced to  hold  blacks  in  low  regard.  At  worst,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  dominant  society  may  put  forth  efforts  to 
block  the  equal  participation  of  blacks  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  community  or  the  country. 

Thus,  the  media  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  ongoing 
battle  for  racial  progress.  While  some  of  the  battles  take 
place  in  official  forums  (i.e.,  governmental  institutions), 
other  battles  — unintentional  as  well  as  intentional  — take 
place  through  such  unofficial  forums  as  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, radio,  movies,  books,  and  magazines.  Battles  oc- 
curring in  unofficial  forums,  however,  should  not  be 
taken  lightly  as  they  can  adversely  affect  racial  progress. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  individuals  act  on  the  basis 
of  their  socialization. 

Wornie  L.  Reed,  Ph.D.,  is  Chairperson  of  the.  Department  of 
Black  Studies  and  Director  of  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 


Media  Images  and 
Racial  Stereotyping 


by 
Kirk  A.  Johnson 


"To  the  media,  we  offer  this  challenge: 
Convex  lenses  must  become  concave." 

—  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson0 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  birthplace  of  liberty,  has  a 
profoundly  troubled  history  of  race  relations.  Open  hos- 
tility to  blacks,  such  as  Ku  Klux  Klan-style  cross  burnings 
and  episodes  of  white-on-black  violence,  is  part  of  the 
city's  legacy.  For  many  black  residents,  the  vigorous  and 
sometimes  bloody  opposition  to  court-ordered  school 
integration  that  marked  the  1970s  simply  dramatized  a 
longstanding  pattern  of  discrimination  that  has  surfaced 
in  myriad  forms  throughout  the  city.  A  1985  report  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  William  Monroe  Trotter 
Institute  documented  deeply  entrenched  inequities  in 
housing,  education,  and  employment  for  blacks  — ineq- 
uities that  have  placed  black  Bostonians,  in  the  words  of 
MIT  city  planner  Dr.  Philip  L.  Clay,  "on  the  downside  of 
a  slippery  slope."1  As  one  local  black  woman  explained  to 
the  Boston  Globe,  "People  think  this  is  the  South  Africa 
of  America."2 

In  their  efforts  to  report  on  the  forces  that  affect  Bos- 
ton's racial  climate,  the  local  media  have  typically  focused 
on  the  more  obvious  institutional  actors:  businesses,  city 
hall,  school  boards,  churches,  the  courts,  neighborhood 
groups.  Rarely  have  the  media  themselves  been  subjected 
to  the  same  scrutiny.  This  study  represents  one  such  ef- 
fort. It  is  an  analysis  of  the  images  of  Boston's  black  com- 
munity that  are  conveyed  through  the  local  news  media.  It 
asks  the  question:  If  a  Bostonian  relied  solely  on  the  local 
news  for  information  about  local  blacks,  (1)  what  impres- 
sions would  he  or  she  be  left  with,  and  (2)  to  what  degree 
do  those  impressions  represent  reality? 

Much  of  the  city  is  made  up  of  tightly  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods, places  where  white  residents  have  little  or  no 
meaningful  contact  with  blacks.  Similarly,  Boston's 
suburbs  have  failed  to  follow  a  national  pattern  of  modest 
gains  in  black  residents.  People  who  do  not  interact  with 
blacks  would  seem  particularly  vulnerable  to  media  im- 
ages whose  accuracy  they  can  neither  verify  nor  reject  on 
the  basis  of  their  personal  experience.  And  all  of  us,  no 
matter  where  we  live,  tend  to  internalize  the  messages  we 
receive  through  the  media.  To  the  extent  that  those  mes- 
sages contradict  racist  attitudes  about  blacks  or  reinforce 
them,  the  local  media  stand  as  agents  for  positive  social 
change  or  as  unwitting  perpetuators  of  racism. 


To  better  understand  how  the  local  media  portray 
Boston's  black  community,  I  monitored  news  reports 
from  a  sample  of  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  for  one  month  during  the  summer  of  1986.  I 
noted  the  roles  blacks  played,  the  activities  blacks  were 
shown  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  events  that  brought 
blacks  into  the  news.  By  comparing  the  portrayal  of 
blacks  in  Boston's  major  media  with  portrayals  in  the 
black  media,  I  sought  to  understand  the  criteria  that 
reporters  and  editors  use  to  judge  the  newsworthiness  of 
items  relating  to  the  black  community,  and  to  determine 
whether  (and  why)  the  images  broadcast  about  blacks 
were  or  were  not  representative. 

This  report  is  in  five  sections.  The  section  to  follow 
gives  background  information  on  racism  and  the  media. 
It  constructs  a  framework  for  considering  the  racial 
dimensions  of  local  news  coverage.  The  three  remaining 
sections  will  explain  the  study's  design,  present  findings, 
and  offer  conclusions. 


Background 

During  the  summer  of  1981,  TV  Guide  magazine 
offered  a  rare  glimpse  into  the  plight  of  black  network 
news  reporters.3  4  The  magazines  surveyed  such  luminar- 
ies as  ABC  anchor  Max  Robinson,  CBS  correspondent 
Ed  Bradley,  and  PBS  reporter  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault 
for  their  views  on  the  networks'  sensitivity  to  racial  issues. 
The  consensus  was  that  the  networks  were  guilty  of  un- 
conscious racism  — the  notion,  instinctively  held  but 
never  verbalized  (indeed  vigorously  denied),  that  blacks 
are  inferior  to  whites.  According  to  these  reporters,  this 
racism  is  reflected  in  the  stories  that  air  about  blacks,  the 
stories  that  never  air,  and  the  images  of  blacks  that  do  and 
do  not  appear  on  the  screen. 

For  example,  Paul  Good,  author  of  The  Trouble  I've 
Seen:  White  Journalist /Black  Movement,  found  in  a  ran- 
dom check  of  16  months  of  network  news  during  1975 
and  1976  "a  consistent  failure  to  cover  minority  stories."5 
A  report  in  The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  revealed 
that  plans  to  increase  minority  hiring  had  been  approved 
at  only  31  of  1300  eligible  colleges  nationwide  — this  at  a 
time  when  affirmative  action  programs  were  being  widely 
denounced  as  being  unfair  to  whites.  Another  report 
chronicled  an  impossible  logjam  of  125,000  discrimina- 


tion  cases  at  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  report  emerged  the  day  after  MIT 
economist  Lester  Thurow  warned  that  despite  the  appear- 
ance of  progress,  "Nothing  has  changed  in  the  past  thirty 
years  to  narrow  the  income  gap  between  blacks  and 
whites."  These  were  two  of  the  dozens  of  minority- 
oriented  stories  of  national  importance  that  failed  to  ap- 
pear on  network  news.s 

Critics  also  charge  that  the  minority  stories  that  the 
networks  do  cover  tend  to  reinforce  negative  stereotypes 
about  blacks.  Tony  Batten,  now  a  producer  for  60 
Minutes,  remembers  how  he  approached  the  executive 
producer  of  WNET-TV  News  in  New  York  City  to  suggest 
a  feature  on  the  behind-the-scenes  preparations  for  "Bub- 
bling Brown  Sugar."  At  the  time,  this  play  about  life  in 
Harlem  was  rumored  to  be  Broadway's  next  hit.  The  pro- 
ducer was  disappointed  by  the  dress  rehearsal  he  sat 
through  — it  had  no  book,  "no  score,  no  lyrics  worth  re- 
membering" —  but  told  Batten  that  the  play  had  given  him 
another  idea:  a  news  feature  on  the  drug  trade  in  Harlem.4 
"Bubbling  Brown  Sugar"  had  nothing  to  do  with  drugs, 
but  the  play  had  tapped  into  what  the  producer  knew 
about  blacks  — that  blacks  are  drug  abusers.  The  anec- 
dote illustrates  the  common  complaint  among  black  re- 
porters that  news  executives  often  select  stories  that  fit 
white  perceptions  of  who  black  people  are.  PBS  reporter 
Charlayne  Hunter-Gault  says  the  networks  have  a  history 
of  covering  blacks  only  in  moments  of  crisis.  "There  are 
about  as  many  nice,  ordinary,  everyday  human-interest 
stories  about  black  people  on  television  as  there  are  black 
brides  on  The  New  York  Times  society  page."4  Indeed, 
one  survey  found  that  although  blacks  appeared  in  nearly 
25  percent  of  network  television  news  reports  in  the  early 
1970s,  they  were  mostly  in  non-speaking  roles  in  stories 
related  to  busing,  desegregation,  and  other  civil  rights 
issues.6 

Many  observers  agree  that  the  single  largest  reason  for 
the  networks'  poor  coverage  of  racial  news  is  related  to  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  networks'  own  staffs.  Blacks  cur- 
rently account  for  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  But 
according  to  Operation  PUSH,  the  Chicago-based, 
black-empowerment  group,  only  five  percent  of  the  9,700 
top  officers  and  managers  of  the  three  major  news  net- 
works are  black.  Operation  PUSH  has  called  for  a  black 
boycott  of  CBS,  citing  the  network's  particularly  poor 
hiring  record  for  minorities  and  inattention  to  black- 
oriented  news.  At  CBS's  annual  meeting  in  April,  PUSH 
National  President  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  offered  the  follow- 
ing statistics  to  station  executives:  "Today,  there  are  zero 
black  or  Hispanic  station  managers  at  CBS.  Zero  black  or 
Hispanic  executive  producers."  Jackson  continued, 
"Three  wars  [are]  being  waged  on  the  continent  right  now: 
Libya,  Angola,  and  South  Africa.  More  than  one-eighth 
of  the  human  race,  more  than  thirty  million  Americans 
are  of  African  heritage.  Yet  CBS  has  no  news  bureaus  be- 
tween the  Sahara  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."7 

The  hiring  record  of  the  print  media  is  comparable.  In 
1967,  before  a  rush  to  hire  minority  newspaper  journal- 
ists, fewer  than  five  percent  of  the  editorial  staffs  in  the 
news  business  were  black.  For  editors  and  supervisors,  the 
figure  was  less  than  one  percent,  and  most  of  them 
worked  for  black-owned  organizations.8  In  1985,  the 
number  of  minority  newspaper  journalists  in  the  United 
States  stood  at  5.7  percent.  That  figure  represented  a 
slight  decline  from  the  year  before,  despite  a  stated  goal  of 


newspaper  editors  to  integrate  newsrooms  by  the  year 
2000.9  It  is  clear  that,  despite  incremental  gains,  minority 
participation  in  the  newspaper  business  has  not  changed 
significantly  in  the  past  20  years. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  people  who  bring  us  the 
news  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  images  of  blacks  that 
the  news  projects.  While  many  of  the  rules  of  the  news 
business  are  clear-cut  and  easy  to  articulate  — codes  of 
ethics  for  journalists,  for  example  — the  rules  that  govern 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  news  are  much  more 
subjective.  Interviews  with  reporters  and  editors  have 
consistently  shown  that  the  often-mentioned  commodity 
known  as  "news  sense"  is  amorphous.  "We  are  not  talking 
about  a  science  or  a  technique,"  concluded  one  study  on 
television  news  reporting.  "[It]  is  really  an  art  which  is  at 
the  fingertips  of  the  practitioner.  It  depends  on  many 
thousands  of  personal  judgments,  moods,  and  feel- 
ings."10 Much  of  what  a  fledgling  reporter  learns  about 
developing  a  sense  of  what  is  or  is  not  newsworthy  is 
picked  up  unconsciously  from  newsroom  veterans.  In 
time,  says  Harold  Evans,  editorial  director  for  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  "so  many  of  the  judgments  become  so 
routine  that  we  forget  we  are  making  them."11 

Because  the  decision  of  what  is  news  involves  subjective 
and  often  subconscious  judgment,  the  depiction  of 
blacks  can  be  defined  by  the  expectations  of  white  news 
managers.  Analyses  of  reports  of  race-related  news  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  reveal  that  news  professionals 
tend  to  place  events  within  a  framework  of  familiar  im- 
ages and  stereotypes;  hence  they  typically  fail  to  appreci- 
ate (and  run)  a  story  about  blacks  that  falls  outside  that 
framework. 

In  Racism  and  the  Mass  Media,  mass  communications 
experts  Paul  Hartmann  and  Charles  Husband  suggest 
that  current  events  that  conform  to  a  reporter's  precon- 
ceived notions  stand  a  better  chance  of  making  the  news 
than  those  that  challenge  these  notions,  and  that  subse- 
quent events  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  existing  im- 
ages even  when  those  images  are  no  longer  appropriate.12 
Thus,  while  a  Broadway  play  about  Harlem's  artistic  heri- 
tage was  an  illogical  inspiration  for  a  news  story  about 
drugs,  the  news  producer  who  made  the  suggestion  was 
fitting  the  play  into  a  set  of  prevailing  images  about 
blacks  — even  as  he  sat  and  witnessed  evidence  that  the 
images  were  inappropriate. 

Hartmann  and  Husband  offer  another  reason  for  the 
media's  inattention  to  the  root  causes  of  racial  problems. 
They  argue  that  the  condition  of  blacks  is  not  a  primary 
concern  of  whites  until  blacks  threaten  the  status  quo. 
Boycotts,  demonstrations,  teen  pregnancy,  violent  crime 
—  these  issues  all  cross  thresholds  of  newsworthiness  for 
the  white  media,  though  for  blacks  they  are  but  manifes- 
tations of  deeply  rooted  conditions  for  blacks  — condi- 
tions that  the  media  rarely  explore.  When  such  news  re- 
ports emerge  as  the  sole  portrayals  of  black  Americans, 
the  audience  receives  little  impression  of  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  black  community.12 

The  very  forces  that  underlie  news  production  consti- 
tute a  built-in  tendency  to  present  news  that  reinforces 
stereotypes  and  discourages  serious  discussion  of  racial 
issues.  One  obstacle  to  balanced  reporting  is  the  tendency 
of  the  media  to  focus  on  negative  stories,  which  means 
that  black  achievement  is  less  likely  to  be  covered  than 
black  failure.12 


Another  impediment  is  the  media's  attraction  to  stories 
that  are  easy  to  cover.  Stories  with  action  and  excitement 
(such  as  the  Civil  Rights  marches  of  the  sixties),  those 
that  involve  easily  recognized  key  figures  (such  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King),  and  those  with  straightforward 
plots  stand  a  greater  chance  of  being  covered  than  issues 
such  as  modern-day  racism,  which  is  more  subtle  and 
more  complex  than  the  racism  of  20  years  ago. 

Racial  issues  seldom  satisfy  the  media's  criteria  for  the 
ideal  news  story,  all  neat  and  packaged,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  such  issues  are  unworthy  of  coverage.  When  ex- 
ecutives do  not  realize  that  their  news  decisions  are  inex- 
orably guided  by  their  own  color  — as  is  true  for  people  of 
all  races  — the  dangers  of  presenting  the  news  from  a  sin- 
gle perspective  become  clear.  Thus  the  need  to  open  the 
ranks  of  the  media's  decision-making  positions  to  repre- 
sentative numbers  of  minorities.  As  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
puts  it,  "Since  the  media  cannot  attain  absolute  objec- 
tivity, it  must  press  for  fairness."6 

This  issue  of  fairness  is  the  overriding  reason  for  this 
study.  As  the  news  media  flash  images  of  Boston's  resi- 
dents, is  the  city's  black  community  represented  fairly?  To 
what  extent  does  local  news  suffer  from  the  same  prob- 
lems that  hinder  fair  coverage  of  black  issues  at  the 
national  television  networks  — typecasting  of  black 
reporters,  neglect  of  black-related  news,  reinforcement  of 
negative  stereotypes  about  blacks?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, a  sample  of  local  news  reports  was  taken  to  form  a 
representative  collection  of  images  of  the  black  com- 
munity as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  media.  The  design 
of  the  study  is  outlined  in  the  following  section. 


Study  Design 

This  study  used  a  sample  of  local  news  reports  to  ob- 
tain a  representative  collection  of  images  of  Boston's 
black  community.  The  major  features  of  the  study  are 
outlined  below. 


News  Outlets 

Of  the  dozens  of  media  outlets  in  the  metropolitan 
Boston  area,  11  were  selected  for  the  study:  five  news- 
papers, three  television  stations,  and  three  radio  stations. 
Without  explanation,  one  of  the  radio  stations  later  de- 
clined after  initially  agreeing  to  participate,  bringing  the 
total  to  10.  Six  of  these  are  major  media  outlets: 


Four  media  outlets  in  Boston  are  owned  and  operated 
largely  by  blacks: 


Newspaper 

Boston  Globe  (daily) 
Boston  Herald  (daily) 


Television 

WGBH  (10:00  pm) 

WBZ  (6:00  pm) 

WCVB  (11:00  pm) 


Radio 

WBCN-FM 

(5:57-9:00  am) 


These  outlets  were  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
their  size.  The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald  are 
New  England's  largest  selling  newspapers,  with  daily  cir- 
culations of  514,000  and  355,000,  respectively/  WBZ  and 
WCVB  were  ranked  first  and  second  in  commercial  tele- 
vision ratings  for  1985,  with  average  daily  audiences  of 
1,209,000  and  1,129,000,  respectively.13  Public  broad- 
casting station  WGBH  rates  fourth  among  UHF  stations 
in  New  England,  with  a  daily  audience  of  40,000.d 
WBCN-FM,  a  50,000-watt,  contemporary  format  sta- 
tion, was  the  second  most  popular  radio  station  during 
the  study  period,  according  to  Arbitron  ratings." 


Newspapers 

Bay  State  Banner  (weekly) 
Boston  Greater  News  (weekly) 
Roxbury  Community  News  (monthly) 


Radio 

WILD-AM 
(5:50-11:20  am) 


The  newspapers  have  a  combined  circulation  in  excess 
of  20,000;  the  radio  station  ranks  fifteenth  in  the  Boston 
market,  broadcasting  to  an  estimated  24,000  daily 
listeners.'  These  four  outlets  are  primary  sources  of  in- 
formation about  the  city's  black  community. 

The  staffs  of  the  black  media  outlets  are  virtually  100 
percent  black.  At  the  major  media  outlets,  the  number  of 
black  employees  varies.  The  best  available  estimates  indi- 
cate that  these  six  media  outlets  employ  69  blacks  on  news 
staffs  that  total  699  employees,  for  an  overall  black  pres- 
ence of  9.9  percent. 

The  eight  percent  average  for  blacks  at  the  two  major 
newspapers  is  above  the  current  national  average  of  5.7 
percent.9  Likewise,  the  15.1  percent  average  for  the  four 
broadcast  stations  is  higher  than  the  current  national  av- 
erage of  8.7  percent.  None  of  the  local  figures,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  combination,  reflect  black  employees  in 
numbers  representative  of  the  22  percent  black  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Boston.  They  are  greater,  however,  than 
the  six  percent  black  population  of  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan area  from  which  the  news  was  drawn.14 1S 


Scope  of  News 

The  study  encompasses  news  reports  for  the  period 
June  9,  1986,  to  July  9,  1986.  Because  some  news  outlets 
do  not  operate  on  weekends,  only  weekday  news  reports 
were  included.  The  beginning  and  ending  dates  were  se- 
lected arbitrarily.  The  time  periods  for  the  respective  ra- 
dio newscasts  are  indicated  above  in  parentheses. 

Local  media  offer  regional,  national,  and  international 
news  as  well  as  news  from  the  immediate  locality.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  local  news  was  defined  as  news 
that  (1)  took  place  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  within  a  30- 
mile  radius  of  the  city,  or  (2)  involved  local  people  or  insti- 
tutions, regardless  of  where  the  actual  event  took  place. 

Data  Collection  and  Data  Recording 

Newspapers  were  home-delivered;  scripts  of  radio 
newscasts  were  supplied  by  the  stations;  television  broad- 
casts were  recorded  on  a  videocassette  recorder.  For  each 
news  story,  the  date  and  source  were  recorded.  Each  story 
was  assigned  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-letter  code  describing 
the  geographic  location  of  the  story  and  the  category  of 
news  the  story  represents.  Each  news  item  was  briefly 
summarized.  The  race  of  the  persons  in  the  story  was  re- 
corded according  to  whether  the  item  included  blacks, 
other  minorities,  whites  only,  or  whether  the  race  of  the 
subject(s)  was  unspecified  or  otherwise  unclear.  If  a  story 
mentioned  blacks  or  other  minorities,  the  context  of  these 
mentions  was  recorded.  Any  additional  notes  or  com- 
ments to  help  clarify  the  news  item  were  also  included. 

The  same  item  appearing  in  two  different  media  outlets 
was  treated  as  two  separate  stories;  news  stories  repeated 
within  the  same  outlets  (as  with  a  radio  station's  repeti- 
tion of  the  top  news  of  the  day)  were  counted  as  one  story. 


Findings 

Major  Media  vs  Black  Media 

Information  was  collected  on  a  total  of  3,215  local  news 
stories.  Of  these,  2,125  stories  (69%)  originated  within  the 
city  of  Boston;  the  remainder  took  place  in  outlying  com- 
munities or  beyond.  The  major  media  accounted  for 
2,898  stories  (90%);  the  black  media  for  317  (10%).  The 
print  media  accounted  for  2,501  stories  (81%);  the  broad- 
cast media  for  569  (19%). 

News  from  the  black  media  was  dominated  by  WILD- 
AM  radio,  which  accounted  for  nearly  half  (47%)  of  the 
news  items.  WILD  relies  heavily  for  news  on  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  other  major  outlets."  It  is 
the  only  black  media  outlet  to  engage  in  this  practice. 
When  WILD  was  excluded  from  the  tally  of  news  from 
the  black  media,  five  of  the  15  most  frequently  appearing 
categories  of  news  appeared  more  frequently  in  the  black 
media  than  they  did  in  the  major  media:  education,  city 
government,  miscellaneous  (community  and  cultural 
events),  arts,  and  profiles  of  educators  and  entrepreneurs. 
The  significance  of  this  finding  lies  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  counters  widespread  assumptions  about  the  black  com- 
munity. For  example,  blacks  are  often  associated  with  in- 
difference to  education,  as  "evidenced"  by  high  rates  of 
school  dropout  and  failure. 

There  were  distinct  differences  in  how  the  black  media 
and  the  major  media  reported  news  from  Roxbury  and 
Mattapan,  the  two  predominantly  black  (78%  and  81% 
black,  respectively)  neighborhoods  in  Boston.  Again,  the 
divergence  in  coverage  was  most  pronounced  when  the 
one  black  radio  station  was  factored  out  of  the  totals  for 
the  black  media.  In  the  major  media,  crime  was  the  focus 
of  59  percent  of  the  news  about  these  two  neighborhoods. 
News  of  domestic  violence  and  accidents  contributed  an- 
other 11  percent,  so  that  70  percent  of  the  news  reports 
coming  from  Roxbury  and  Mattapan  concerned  either 
crime  or  violence.  In  the  black  media,  crime  was  high  pri- 
ority, but  it  was  mentioned  less  frequently  than  in  the 
major  media  and  was  followed  by  education  and  a  half 
dozen  other  categories  of  news  that  do  not  appear  in 
major  media  news  reports  from  Roxbury  and  Mattapan, 
including  arts,  community  and  cultural  events,  and 
housing. 

A  total  of  110  stories  about  these  two  predominantly 
black  neighborhoods  appeared  in  the  major  and  the 
black  media.  In  the  major  media,  85  percent  (39  of  46)  of 
the  news  items  reinforced  negative  stereotypes  about 
blacks.  They  were  portrayed  as  drug  pushers,  thieves,  and 
as  victims  or  perpetrators  of  violence. 

Only  22  percent  (10  of  46)  of  the  stories  contradicted 
prevailing  assumptions  about  blacks.  (Some  stories  both 
reinforced  and  challenged  stereotypes.)  The  scarcity  of 
news  stories  that  challenged  stereotypes  of  blacks  is  con- 
sistent with  the  observation  by  Hartmann  and  Husband 
that  news  personnel  are  more  likely  to  report  stories  that 
align  with  their  preconceptions  of  blacks  than  they  are  to 
report  stories  that  challenge  these  preconceptions. 


In  contrast,  a  significant  number  of  the  news  stories 
reported  by  the  black  media  challenge  negative  expecta- 
tions about  blacks.  At  least  31  of  the  66  stories  (47%) 
reveal  aspects  of  the  black  community  that  are  both  posi- 
tive and  rarely  portrayed  on  the  major  news  media:  a 
thirst  for  educational  achievement,  eagerness  to  remedy 
living  conditions  poisoned  by  poverty  and  bureaucratic 
neglect,  and  advancement  of  the  world  of  business  and 
finance.  When  news  from  WILD  radio  is  excluded,  the 
figures  are  even  higher  (27  of  47  news  stories,  or  57%). 

These  numbers  suggest  that  the  major  media  news 
about  Roxbury  and  Mattapan  is  biased  in  the  direction  of 
commonly  held  stereotypes  about  blacks  and  about  the 
poor.  Stories  featuring  crime  and  violence  predominate, 
even  in  the  presence  of  newsworthy  stories  that  reveal 
aspects  of  the  black  community  that  defy  these  stereo- 
types. 

Roxbury  and  Mattapan  appear  in  only  one  percent  of 
the  news  carried  by  Boston's  major  media.  As  a  result, 
these  two  communities  do  not  dominate  any  one  category 
of  news.  But  because  the  news  that  does  emerge  from 
these  black  enclaves  is  heavily  weighted  toward  crime  and 
violence  — and  away  from  education,  entrepreneurship, 
art,  community  pride,  and  other  positive  concepts  — the 
typical  news  consumer  might  easily  associate  these  nega- 
tive images  with  inner-city  blacks.  For  example,  93  per- 
cent of  the  crime  reported  in  the  major  media  occurred 
outside  Roxbury  and  Mattapan.  But  59  percent  of  the 
news  from  these  two  neighborhoods  concerned  crime. 
The  unspoken  message  is  that  all  criminals  may  not  be 
black,  but  most  blacks  are  criminals. 


"Unlike  'sexism' or  'ageism'  'racism' 
seemed  taboo,  rarely  uttered  in  the 
major  media." 


"The  unspoken  message  is  that  all 
criminals  may  not  be  black,  but  most 
blacks  are  criminals." 


One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  media's  attitudes 
toward  blacks  was  the  reporting  that  occurred  on  stories 
that  directly  involved  racism.  Of  the  2,898  news  items  in 
the  major  media,  approximately  15  had  overt,  direct  links 
to  themes  of  racism  and  race  relations.  In  six  cases,  the 
media  dealt  with  the  question  of  racism  squarely  and 
thoughtfully.  In  the  remaining  nine  stories,  the  impact 
and  importance  of  racism  was  either  not  explored  or  not 
acknowledged. 

Even  when  stories  dealt  with  social  inequity,  including 
clear  disparities  in  education  and  employment,  and 
black-community  disenchantment,  most  reporters  failed 
to  acknowledge  racism  as  an  underlying  mechanism. 
When  racism  was  acknowledged,  it  was  portrayed  on 
three  occasions  as  an  historical  footnote  rather  than  a 
continuing  tradition.  Unlike  "sexism"  or  "ageism," 
"racism"  seemed  to  be  taboo,  rarely  uttered  in  the  major 
media.  Euphemisms  such  as  "disadvantaged  student" 
(June  11)  or  "the  underpriviledged"  (July  2)  suggest  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  who  or  what  is  causing  the 
"disadvantage."  These  tendencies  reflect  the  racial  com- 
position and,  to  an  extent,  the  class  orientation  of  the 
people  who  bring  Boston  its  news. 

Racial  Themes  in  the  News 

In  addition  to  examining  individual  categories  of  news, 
as  in  the  section  above,  much  can  be  learned  by  consider- 
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ing  themes  that  cut  across  category  lines.  Scrutinizing  the 
2,898  news  items  that  emerged  from  the  major  media 
brought  insights  into  such  overarching  issues  as  how 
blacks  are  portrayed,  how  whites  are  portrayed  in  relation 
to  blacks,  and  how  the  media  report  on  news  stories  that 
touch  on  racism. 

As  objects  of  news  reports,  blacks  in  a  number  of 
stories  were  shown  in  positive  roles  or  engaged  in  non- 
stereotypical  activities.  Black  people  were  shown  as  pos- 
sessing special  expertise  in  law  Gudge,  attorney,  expert  on 
sexual  harrassment,  special  prosecutor  hand-picked  by 
Governor  Dukakis);  in  medicine  (physician's  assistant, 
rescuer  in  auto  accident);  and  in  law  enforcement  (police 
officer,  police  recruits).  They  were  shown  devoted  to  solv- 
ing community  problems  (neighborhood  activists,  direc- 
tor of  a  cocaine  addiction  center)  and  aspiring  to  art 
(dance  students).  In  a  season  of  successful  basketball  and 
baseball  teams,  the  talents  of  black  athletes  won  consis- 
tent praise. 


"It  would  be  natural  for  a  Bos- 
tonian  to  come  away  from  the  news 
with  the  impression  that  most  blacks 
were  accomplished  athletes,  talented 
entertainers,  or  dangerous  criminals." 


However,  blacks  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as 
athletes,  entertainers,  criminals,  and  as  visible  figures  in 
education  and  politics.  These  five  categories  alone  ac- 
counted for  78  percent  of  the  news  items  that  mentioned 
blacks.  When  an  ethnic  group  is  repeatedly  portrayed  in 
certain  roles  and  activities,  the  group  seems  more  homo- 
geneous than  it  really  is.  It  would  be  natural  for  a  Bos- 
tonian  to  come  away  from  the  news  with  the  impression 
that  most  blacks  were  accomplished  athletes,  talented 
entertainers,  or  dangerous  criminals.  But  pigeonholing 
blacks  in  this  way  denies  the  diversity  of  the  black  com- 
munity, diversity  that  lets  blacks  be  seen  as  individual 
human  beings  instead  of  categories.  Offering  a  balanced 
view  of  who  black  people  really  are  — people  — can  help 
erode  stereotypes  that  for  both  whites  and  blacks  lead  to 
limited  expectations  of  the  black  community. 

Conclusions 

The  concern  that  Boston's  black  activists,  community 
leaders,  and  media  managers  voice  over  news  depictions 
of  the  black  community  is  supported  by  sociological 
studies.  Most  of  the  research  on  the  psychological  effects 
of  the  mass  media  has  ignored  minorities  and  the  poor; 
one  1975  analysis  of  2,300  studies  on  the  effects  of  televi- 
sion found  that  only  seven  percent  contained  noteworthy 
data  on  these  two  populations.16  But  the  information  that 
is  available,  much  of  it  regarding  television,  suggests  that 
the  mass  media  have  a  significant  impact  on  an  individu- 
al's self-concept  and  on  his  or  her  conception  of  others. 

Socialization  begins  early.  By  the  time  black  children 
reach  late  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  they  report 
that  they  turn  to  television  expressly  to  learn  how  differ- 
ent people  behave,  talk,  look,  and  dress.17  Whether  the 
issue  is  job  roles,18  sex  roles,19  or  overall  behavior  pat- 


terns, young  black  adolescents  and  teens  say  they  derive  a 
substantial  portion  of  what  they  know  from  the  mass 
media,  and  often  more  so  than  whites,  perhaps  partly 
because  blacks  on  average  watch  more  television.'  Black 
youths  have  even  reported  learning  more  about  black  peo- 
ple from  television  than  did  their  white  peers.18  Clearly 
the  mass  media  are  but  one  source  of  information  about 
the  world,  a  source  that  may  not  exert  as  much  influence 
as  parents,  teachers,  or  friends.  Whether  or  not  the  media 
comprise  the  primary  influence,  however,  the  fact  that 
they  play  a  palpable  role  in  the  lives  of  black  youth  seems 
clear. 

Common  sense,  too,  dictates  that  the  messages  we  hear 
from  people  in  positions  of  authority  influence  how  we 
see  others,  how  others  see  us,  and  how  we  see  ourselves. 
We  may  not  remember  the  factual  details  of  a  news  broad- 
cast, but  impressions  can  be  unforgettable.  It  makes  sense 
that  if  the  news  reflects  the  cultural  and  racial  biases,  no 
matter  how  subtle,  Of  the  people  who  produce  it,  then 
those  who  consume  the  news  will  be  drawn  to  internalize 
those  biases. 

What  will  it  take  for  the  major  media  to  represent  the 
black  community  more  fairly? 

Will  it  take  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  that  misrep- 
resents the  white  community  in  ways  that  the  major 
media  misrepresent  the  black  community?  If  a  paper  con- 
tained news  that  reflected  one-sided,  black-held  percep- 
tions of  whites,  the  financial  and  business  section  might 
span  100  pages  ("all  whites  care  about  is  making  money"); 
the  sports  section  might  feature  weekend  athletes  nursing 
overtaxed  muscles  ("all  white  athletes  are  awkward  and 
out  of  shape");  and  the  "living"  section  might  profile  a 
yuppie  couple  who  point  to  their  collection  of  Motown 
record  albums  as  evidence  that  they  are  not  racist,  while 
refusing  to  pay  their  black  housekeeper  more  than  mini- 
mum wage  because  "she  would  only  spend  it  foolishly" 
("all  whites  are  blind  to  their  racism").  Reading  news 
based  on  such  oversimplified  views  of  who  white  people 
are  and  what  they  do  might  bring  white  editors  and  re- 
porters fresh  appreciation  for  the  frustration  that  the 
black  community  feels  over  news  based  on  equally  un- 
realistic stereotypes  of  black  people.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, it  might  bring  an  understanding  that  all  misrepre- 
sentation of  racial  groups  springs  from  similar  feelings  — 
fear,  distrust,  anger—  that  are  rooted  in  unfamiliarity,  and 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  minorities  on  news 
staffs,  especially  in  key  decision-making  positions,  the 
major  media  would  gain  people  whose  familiarity  with 
the  minority  community  would  make  them  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  it. 
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News  Director  Association,  September,  1986. 

''Personal  communication,  R.  Jackson,  News  Director,  WILD-AM, 
June,  1986. 

'See,  For  example,  Allen,  R.L.  (1981).  Communication  Research  on 
Black  Americans.  In  H.  Myrick,  (Ed.)  In  Search  of  Diversity:  Sympo- 
sium on  Minority  Audiences  and  Programming  Research,  Washington, 
D.C.:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
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Boston  School 
Desegregation:  The 

Fallowness  of 
Common  Ground 

by 
Robert  A.  Dentler 


Editor's  Note:  Many  of  the  individuals  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  Boston  public  school  desegregation  in  the 
1970s  are  critical  of  the  best-selling  book  about  this  pe- 
riod, Common  Ground,  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas.  Blacks 
who  were  involved  with  the  desegregation  efforts  since  the 
1960s  assail  the  book  as  misrepresenting  the  black  com- 
munity and  perpetuating  racial  stereotypes.  Announce- 
ments have  been  made  concerning  plans  to  produce  a  tele- 
vision docudrama  from  this  book.  Consequently,  there  is 
cause  for  concern  about  increasing  the  circulation  of  any 


misrepresentation.  The  following  article  examines  the 
book  to  see  if  it  provides  a  "reliable  account." 

This  article  is  excerpted  from  a  longer  essay  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy 
(1986),  2  (1),  81-102.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Dentler,  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston, 
is  the  court-appointed  expert  in  the  Boston  school  deseg- 
regation case  (1975-87)  and  co-author  of  Schools  on 
Trial:  An  Inside  Account  of  the  Boston  Desegregation 
Case. 


This  essay  scrutinizes  the  book  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas, 
Common  Ground:  A  Turbulent  Decade  in  the  Lives  of 
Three  American  Families,  to  assess  whether  it  presents  a 
valid  and  reliable  account  of  the  issues,  people,  and  events 
it  chronicles.  The  substantive  core  of  the  book  is  shown  to 
be  the  politics  of  Boston  public  school  desegregation.  The 
parts  played  by  the  three  families  in  this  event  are  dramati- 
cally portrayed  but  cannot  be  corroborated  and  are  not 
interpreted.  The  parts  played  by  five  major  policy  leaders, 
when  tested  against  other  evidence,  are  found  to  be  dis- 
torted, questionable  legends  woven  in  order  to  argue  that 
four  of  the  five  leaders  made  flawed  decisions  that 
plunged  Boston  into  violence.  Lukas's  docudramatic 
method  of  reporting  works  to  cloak  the  ignorance,  fear, 
and  hostility  of  the  minority  of  citizens  in  the  white  en- 
claves of  Boston  who  initiated  racial  violence  in  the  robe  of 
civic  innocence. 


Common  Ground,  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  journalist  and  former  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  was  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  released  in 
September  1985  to  become  a  best  seller  in  the  nonfiction 
book  trade  in  less  than  a  month.  Excerpts  from  its  659 
pages  were  printed  in  advance  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Boston 
Observer,  and  the  Washington  Monthly.  Within  a  week  of 
its  release,  other  sections  were  published  on  the  Op-Ed 
pages  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  New  York  Times.  A 
dozen  reviews  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  its  re- 
lease to  bookstores,  and  all  of  them  contained  praise.  In 
his  advance  appraisal,  David  Halberstam  wrote,  "This  is  a 
bittersweet  book  on  the  end  of  an  American  dream."  A 
month  after  publication,  the  Kennedy  Foundation  spon- 
sored an  eleven-member  panel  of  discussants,  most  of 
whom  spoke  favorably  about  Common  Ground  following 
a  speech  by  Lukas  before  a  large  audience  assembled  in 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library. 

My  interest  in  Common  Ground  is  professional  as  well 
as  scholarly.  Before  coming  to  Boston  in  1972  as  dean  of 
education  at  Boston  University,  I  had  worked  on  twelve 
northern  school  desegregation  cases;  and  before  joining 
Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity,  Jr.,  in  January  1975  as  one  of 
two  experts  he  appointed  to  help  plan  and  oversee  his 
court  orders,  I  had  consulted  with  Mayor  Kevin  White, 
Governor  Francis  Sargent,  and  State  Education  Commis- 
sioner Gregory  Anrig,  independently  of  the  court. 
Anthony  Lukas  sought  me  out  as  a  source  in  1976,  and  I 
spent  many  hours  answering  his  questions.  The  policy 
issue  for  me,  therefore,  is  whether  Common  Ground 
provides  an  accurate  account  of  the  turbulent  decade  it 
aspires  to  chronicle. 

Social  and  political  demography  as  well  as  intergroup 
history  get  short  shrift  from  Lukas.  Notes  on  the  social 
facts  about  Boston  are  inserted  into  every  chapter,  but 
these  are  seldom  expanded  upon  or  integrated  into  inter- 
pretation; indeed,  they  are  subordinated  to  the  drama- 
turgy of  personal  motives.  Boston's  black  residents  made 
up  less  than  20  percent  of  the  city  in  1960,  for  example. 
Politicians  were  elected  at  large,  and  black  voters  did  not 
make  up  an  organized  political  subcommunity  of  the  city. 
Four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee were  elected  in  1961  and  1963  by  white-dominated 
ward  organizations  whose  members  were  patronized  in 
turn  by  committee  members.  Three  members  struggled  to 
establish  themselves  to  the  right  of  Louise  Day  Hicks  on 


the  race  issue,  and  the  issue  cost  Arthur  Gartland,  the 
only  moderate  member,  his  seat.  The  choice  before 
Louise  Day  Hicks  from  1963  to  1966,  then,  was  not  be- 
tween racial  bigotry,  as  an  act  of  personal  conviction,  and 
the  path  of  political  expediency:  the  choice  for  four  com- 
mittee members,  including  Hicks,  was  among  degrees  of 
denial  concerning  the  facts  of  segregation. 

At  the  time,  there  were  few  school  committees  or 
boards  of  education  in  the  urban  Northeast  that  were  be- 
having differently.  There  were  a  few  school  superinten- 
dents, some  groups  of  parents,  and  beleaguered  moder- 
ates on  boards,  who  said  that  the  Brown  decision  of  19541 
would  come  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Under 
pressure  from  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents,  for  exam- 
ple, the  city  of  White  Plains  desegregated  its  one  identifi- 
ably  black  public  school  in  1964  by  converting  it  into  a 
community  center.  The  winds  of  integration  gusted 
across  the  cities  and  largest  suburbs  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut  in  those  years.  A  handful  of 
northern  cities  and  suburbs  undertook  steps  toward  par- 
tial desegregation  from  1963  to  1968,  but  white  resistance 
was  so  deep  each  year  that  some  civil  rights  leaders  turned 
away  from  this  goal  and  embraced  community  control 
instead.  As  the  1960s  drew  to  a  close,  desegregationists 
could  point  with  pride  to  White  Plains,  Berkeley,  Evan- 
ston,  and  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  but  no  big-city  systems 
had  as  yet  reformed  their  racially  dual  schools. 

Nothing  distinguished  Boston  less  in  1964  on  this  issue 
than  the  intransigence  of  Louise  Day  Hicks.  There  were 
three  or  more  board  members  like  her  on  every  city  school 
board  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Providence  in  that  year.  Nei- 
ther Mrs.  Hicks  nor  Boston  was  even  the  northernmost 
case:  that  distinction  went  to  Minneapolis,  where  the  dis- 
pute went  to  federal  court  at  the  close  of  the  1960s.  The 
raising  of  the  segregation  issue  in  1963  and  the  manner  of 
white  reactions  to  it  over  the  five  years  that  followed  dif- 
fered from  the  same  phenomena  in  dozens  of  other  cities 
only  in  regard  to  timing.  The  debate  in  Boston  was  com- 
paratively belated,  and  it  was  insular  in  scope,  failing  to 
draw  heavily  on  the  experience  of  other  urban  school 
systems. 

In  his  chapter  on  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Lukas  also  de- 
velops his  assumptions  about  the  Massachusetts  Racial 
Imbalance  Act.  He  characterizes  it  as  the  product  of 
"moral  fervor"  engendered  by  the  "outrages  of  Selma  .  .  . 
[and]  Martin  Luther  King's  impassioned  address  on  the 
Boston  Common."  The  coalition  of  suburban  and  rural 
legislators  who  passed  it,  Lukas  claims,  were  happy  to 
point  a  finger  at  the  cities.  "Few  paused  to  wonder 
whether  the  moral  imperatives  of  the  Southern  civil  rights 
struggle  could  be  applied  mechanically  to  a  Northern  city 
where  segregation  had  developed  differently,"  Lukas 
writes,  but  he  does  not  document,  let  alone  identify,  the 
alleged  difference. 

Lukas  also  asserts  that  the  authors  of  the  Racial  Im- 
balance Act  did  not  pause  to  ask  "whether  quality  educa- 
tion might  not  be  possible  in  a  predominantly  black 
school."  In  fact,  that  question  was  debated  in  the  course 
of  framing  the  law.  The  question  has  also  been  the  topic 
of  continual  research,  conferencing,  and  experimentation 
among  educators  and  social  scientists  since  the  Brown 
decision,  and  it  had  been  treated  often  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  What  is  more,  no  legislation  ever  passed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts without  a  coalition  among  suburban  and  rural 
legislators.  Racial  segration  was  an  urban  issued  raised 
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by  black  parents  who  were  concentrated  in  the  cities  of 
the  state.  Their  leaders  took  it  to  the  legislature.  And  there 
was  nothing  mechanical  about  the  new  law.  It  simply 
adopted  the  rule  of  thumb  that  identified  public  schools 
enrolling  more  than  50  percent  non-white  students  as  ra- 
cially imbalanced,  a  rule  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  This  definition  had  drawbacks,  but 
mechanicalism  and  the  question  of  quality  education  in 
predominantly  black  schools  were  not  among  them. 

There  is  but  one  notable  difference  between  southern 
and  northern  school  segregation,  and  that  is  in  the  degree 
of  explicitness.  State  laws  prohibiting  racially  mixed 
schools  in  the  South  seemed  important  in  1954,  but  the 
importance  diminished  with  every  passing  year  as  civil 
rights  claimants  tested  the  forms  of  racism  common  to 
social  institutions  in  every  region  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  those  forms  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  Brown  de- 
cision: the  argument  that  racially  isolated,  racially  identi- 
fiable black  schools  could  be  as  effective  educationally  as 
racially  inclusive  schools.  This  question  was  explored  and 
refuted  in  the  South  long  before  it  made  its  way  North. 
And  it  was  in  the  South  that  segregationists  had  perfected 
the  critique  of  desegregation  remedies  as  mechanical  and 
therefore  harmful. 

Thus,  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Chairwoman"  formu- 
lates the  central  subject  of  Common  Ground,  and  its  in- 
terpretations guide  Lukas  into  and  through  the  terrain  of 
that  subject,  which  is  court-ordered  school  desegregation 
in  Boston.  Contrary  to  his  interpretations,  Boston  was 
never  on  the  leading  edge  of  that  subject  nationally.  The 
choice  of  Louise  Day  Hicks  between  advocating  reforms 
consistent  with  the  Brown  decision  and  resisting  those  re- 
forms was  not,  as  Lukas  suggests,  a  fateful  one  for  Boston 
or  the  nation.  Nor  did  her  intransigence  set  into  motion 
an  evolving  pattern  of  rising  white  resistance  to  racial  in- 
justice in  Boston.  There  were  not  ten  elected  officials  in 
any  post  from  mayor  to  city  councilman  who  were  less  re- 
sistant at  the  time,  and  Boston  politicians  were  carried 
into  and  out  of  office  in  those  years  on  waves  of  white  fear 
and  ignorance.  Lukas's  interpretation  that  the  state  legis- 
lature, the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  later  the  state 
and  federal  courts  failed  to  develop  rational  policies  fitted 
to  northern  conditions  discloses  the  flawed  quality  of  his 
social  history. 

Lukas  truncates  the  political  history  of  school  desegre- 
gation, even  though  it  is  his  central  subject.  He  does  not 
trace  its  evolving  features  as  they  moved  northward  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York  City  in  the  decade  after  1954.  He 
says  of  this  evolution,  "When  the  legislature  passed  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Act  on  August  16,  1965,  Massachusetts 
became  the  first  state  in  the  Union  — and  to  date  the  only 
one  —  to  outlaw  de facto  segregation  in  its  public  schools." 
That  act  was  unique  only  technically,  however,  and  it  was 
based  on  policy  commitments  made  earlier  in  other  states 
and  localities.  Progress  in  reform  was  slow,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  came  earlier  and  faster  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  California  than  it  did  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  call  for  racial  justice  in  Boston's  public 
schools  was  neither  novel  nor  ahead  of  its  time,  and  what 
distinguished  white  public  reactions  in  Boston  was  the 
uniformity,  not  the  substance  or  the  intransigence,  of 
early  maneuvers  of  resistance  and  avoidance  by  white 
politicians. 


The  chapter  on  Judge  Garrity  includes  a  capsule  his- 
tory of  Supreme  Court  desegregation  decisions  from  1954 
to  1974,  and  on  this  stands  the  policy  premise  of  Common 
Ground.  "By  then,  the  line  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation  had  become  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  indistin- 
guishable to  the  layman's  eye.  .  .  .  But  others  .  .  .  thought 
it  a  distinction  worth  preserving:  surely,  a  free  society 
ought  to  defend  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  make  genuinely 
private  choices,  no  matter  how  reprehensible.  If  govern- 
ment could  abolish  purely  voluntary  school  segregation 
.  .  .  then  what  was  to  prevent  it  from  requiring  a  private 
citizen  to  accept  Irish,  black,  or  Portuguese  guests  at  his 
dinner  table?"  Thus,  the  constitutional  rights  of  private 
citizens  are  pitted  against  the  wrongs  of  "voluntary"  ra- 
cial discrimination.  The  wall  erected  to  prevent  this  had 
been  eroded  during  20  years  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  Judge  Garrity  was  chosen  by  fate  to  go  into  the  result- 
ing breach. 

The  reader  gets  but  a  single  sentence  of  quotation  from 
the  liability  opinion  given  by  Judge  Garrity  in  Morgan  v. 
Hennigan.  It  is  the  sentence  which  concludes  that  the 
Boston  School  Committee  "knowingly  carried  out  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  segregation  affecting  all  of  the  city's 
students,  teachers  and  school  facilities  and  .  .  .  intention- 
ally brought  about  and  maintained  a  dual  school  system." 
Although  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  Common 
Ground,  the  reader  receives  none  of  the  facts  on  which 
this  conclusion  was  based.  Nor  do  we  learn  much  about 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  only  that  Thomas  At- 
kins of  the  NAACP  thought  highly  of  it  and  that  the 
court  of  appeals  upheld  it. 

The  tragedy  enacted  by  Judge  Garrity,  Lukas  assures 
us,  lay  not  in  the  finding  of  liability  but  in  the  remedies 
adopted  to  right  those  wrongs.  Unidentified  critics  are  al- 
leged to  have  said  the  judge  wasted  his  energies  on  the  lia- 
bility opinion  when  he  should  have  spent  them  on  the 
search  for  a  remedy.  Lukas  fails  to  note  that  in  school  de- 
segregation disputes,  it  is  the  defendant  who  must  fashion 
the  first  remedial  proposal  and  that  it  was  in  Boston  that 
the  School  Committee  refused  to  do  just  that. 

The  tragedies  narrated  in  Common  Ground  arose,  ac- 
cording to  Lukas,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  hidden  flaws 
in  individual  character  and  events  that  conspired  against 
fulfillment  of  what  would  be  best  for  ordinary  people. 
The  book's  chronicle  relies,  therefore,  on  the  selection  of 
events  that  seem  best  suited  to  express  the  adverse  twists 
of  fate.  For  example,  Lukas  writes  that  Judge  Garrity  be- 
gan to  devise  his  own  permanent  remedy  long  before  one 
was  due  from  the  School  Committee.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  He  also  reports  that  Garrity's  first  two  choices  for 
the  role  of  court  expert  were  Thomas  Pettigrew  and  Paul 
Ylvisaker,  but  "both  turned  him  down."  In  fact,  Judge 
Garrity  never  conferred  with  Pettigrew,  and  in  his  meeting 
with  Ylvisaker,  he  never  broached  the  subject. 

Edward  McCormack  is  featured  by  Lukas  as  one  of  the 
four  masters  appointed  by  Judge  Garrity  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  to  recommend  courses  of  remedial  ac- 
tion. McCormack,  according  to  Common  Ground,  devel- 
oped a  compromise  plan  early  in  1975  that  would  have 
brought  peace  as  well  as  racial  justice  to  Boston.  The 
other  three  masters  are  mentioned  only  once,  although 
two  of  them,  Charles  Willie  and  Francis  Keppel,  had  deep 
expertise  in  desegregation,  while  McCormack  had  never 
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dealt  educationally  or  legally  with  the  issue.  "Although 
the  judge  had  adopted  ...  a  'team'  approach,  Eddie 
McCormack  was  clearly  first  among  equals,  the  team's 
unofficial  captain."  In  fact,  the  presiding  master  was 
Jacob  J.  Spiegel;  and  while  McCormack  was  the  most 
dominating  as  well  as  the  most  creative  personality  on  the 
team,  he  was  not  the  captain.  He  did  not  create  the  ele- 
ments of  the  masters'  proposal;  did  not  appraise  its  edu- 
cational consequences;  did  not  do  the  legal  or  demo- 
graphic research  on  which  it  was  based;  and  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  prospects  for  federal  aid.  These  and  other  vital 
tasks  were  carried  out  by  other  team  members.  McCor- 
mack, meanwhile,  specialized  in  testing  a  wide  range  of 
interest  groups  and  organizations  in  order  to  assess  and 
cultivate  their  support  for  the  proposal,  and  he  set  the 
pace  of  the  planning  effort. 


"This  is  storybook  stuff .  .  . 
fashioned  locally  .  .  .  for  exculpating 
Bostonians  from  the  implications  of 
their  own  uncompromising  commit- 
ments to  the  status  quo." 


Lukas  suggests  that  Judge  Garrity  failed  to  approve  [a] 
McCormack  compromise  out  of  some  flaw  in  character, 
some  Thomistic  or  puritanical  penchant  for  caution, 
some  inherent  inability  to  embrace  the  practicalities  of 
compromise.  This,  he  writes,  converged  with  the  evolving 
rigidities  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  with  the  raging  cross- 
pressures  blowing  across  Boston.  In  this  plot,  both  flaw 
and  context  destroy  the  last  remaining  chance  for  racial 
peace. 

This  is  storybook  stuff,  however.  It  was  fashioned  lo- 
cally as  part  of  the  means  for  exculpating  Bostonians 
from  the  implications  of  their  own  uncompromising 
commitments  to  the  status  quo.  Lukas  serves  as  the 
chronicling  outsider  who  collects,  sifts,  and  weaves  a 
more  complete  fabric  of  exculpation  out  of  the  stuff  of 
these  local  legends. 

In  place  of  a  researched  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Mayor  White  changed  between  1974  and 
1976  from  an  advocate  for  racial  justice  and  adherence  to 
constitutional  law  into  a  vigorously  defiant  opponent  of 
court  actions,  Lukas  focuses  on  trivia.  He  records  stories 
about  White  telephoning  the  Garrity  home  during  a  crisis 
of  racial  violence  and  getting  turned  away  as  if  White 
would  really  believe  he  could  hold  backstage  conversa- 
tions with  a  federal  judge  in  the  midst  of  complex  civil  liti- 
gation. Lukas  even  suggests,  without  having  examined 
court  documents,  that  Judge  Garrity  attached  the  mayor 
as  a  defendant  in  the  case  as  a  vindictive  reaction  to  the 
telephone  calls.  The  course  of  White's  movement  from 
the  liberal  center  of  the  controversy  toward  the  outer 
edges  of  the  antibusing  ideology  is  not  chronicled;  in- 
stead, the  Kevin  White  in  Common  Ground  fades  away 
before  our  eyes.  We  get  snippets  about  his  success  in  being 
reelected  in  1976,  but  the  chapter  ends  with  the  legend  of 
his  political  self-destruction.  Once  again,  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  forces  at  work  within  a  part  of  the  electo- 
rate, a  part  committed  to  defiant  and  even  violent  resis- 
tance to  desegregation  of  the  public  schools,  is  sacrificed 


in  favor  of  the  interpretation  of  flaws  in  the  character  of 
an  individual  leader. 

The  chapter  on  Thomas  Winship,  "The  Editor,"  de- 
parts from  the  essentially  docudramatic  treatment  of  the 
other  four  leaders.  Here,  Lukas  deals  with  the  career  of  a 
newspaperman  and  with  the  impact  of  school  desegrega- 
tion on  the  Boston  Globe,  a  newspaper  whose  traditions 
and  content  he  understands  from  earned  professional 
familiarity  with  urban  journalism.  Common  Ground  is  at 
its  best  in  this  chapter.  It  is  one  that  will  be  reprinted  for 
years  to  come  for  use  in  college  courses  on  journalism. 

The  story  of  the  editor  coheres  with  other  parts  of 
Common  Ground 'in  one  important  respect,  however:  it  is 
devoid  of  an  account  of  why  and  how  the  attacks  against 
the  Globe  became  so  violent  and  were  so  long-sustained. 
The  response  of  Winship  and  others  on  the  Globe  is  cov- 
ered superbly.  How  the  paper's  leadership  fumbled  along 
the  path  toward  their  Calvary,  contributing  to  their  own 
pain,  links  this  chapter  to  others  as  well.  Just  what  it  was 
that  spawned  the  South  Boston  lion  of  violence  and  what 
made  it  roar  with  such  telling  effects  is  left  unexplained, 
however,  and  it  becomes  hard  to  link  the  fortunes  of  the 
Globe  to  the  diverse  and  volatile  subcultures  of  Boston. 

Although  Common  Ground  is  the  story  of  school  de- 
segregation in  Boston  framed  among  many  subplots,  only 
two  public  schools  are  treated  in  any  detail  in  the  book. 
The  chronicle  of  Charlestown  High  School  during  the 
1974-76  years  is  strong  and  fully  researched  and  provides 
a  glimpse  of  Lukas's  journalistic  abilities  at  their  best. 
Had  he  done  nothing  else  during  his  years  on  this  project, 
this  chronicle  would  vindicate  his  effort.  Across  the  grow- 
ing shelf  of  books  and  articles  about  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  nothing  equals  this  reconstruction  of  daily  life  in 
and  around  the  old  high  school  for  precision,  relevance, 
and  selection  of  detail.  Indeed,  no  other  source  save  the 
liability  opinion  of  the  federal  court  offers  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  implications  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination  and  how  these  ideologies  and  prac- 
tices undermined  the  learning  opportunities  for  all 
students,  before  and  during  the  earliest  period  of 
desegregation. 

Much  is  gained  by  intensifying  the  focus  on  what  jour- 
nalists call  the  human  interest  elements  in  Common 
Ground,  but  much  is  also  sacrificed.  A  reader  cannot 
learn  what  transpired  in  the  course  of  state  and  federal 
court  proceedings  over  the  years  1969  to  1978,  and  what  a 
reader  can  learn  is  factually  unreliable.  And  a  reader  can- 
not learn  what  in  particular  it  was  that  the  Boston  Globe 
did  in  reporting  on  the  dispute  that  may  have  contributed 
to  attacks  on  the  paper,  its  staff,  and  its  facilities. 

In  addition  to  generating  a  kind  of  vacuum  around  the 
particulars  of  policy  actions  and  media  actions,  Lukas 
avoids  the  question  of  how  unique  or  representative  Bos- 
ton is  among  cities.  Shall  we  read  about  Boston  because 
its  happenings  are  unlike  those  that  took  place  in  other 
American  cities  in  the  same  years?  This  cannot  be  the  in- 
tent, surely,  because  the  militancy  of  opposition  to  school 
desegregation  in  Pontiac,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas 
City,  Indianapolis,  and  San  Francisco,  to  mention  places 
from  diverse  regions,  was  just  as  fierce  and  just  as  depen- 
dent on  the  arguments  summarized  in  the  book  Disaster 
by  Decree.2  So,  too,  when  Lukas  reports  on  how  white 
youths  attacked  Rachel  Twymon's  sister  and  family  when 
they  moved  into  a  white  neighborhood,  we  recall  similar 
attacks  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
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"Journalists,  unlike  social  scientists, 
are  not  burdened  by  disciplinary 
responsibility  for  gauging  whether 
their  reports  are  more  or  less  gener- 
al izable  ..." 


Can  it  be  that  we  are  to  take  a  case  study  of  Boston  as 
representative  of  urban  America?  There  is  a  solid  grain  of 
truth  in  this  idea,  but  Lukas  does  not  consider  it  seriously, 
and  his  emphasis  upon  the  historicity  of  Boston  and  its 
Bunker  Hill  distracts  the  reader  from  considering  it.  Jour- 
nalists, unlike  social  scientists,  are  not  burdened  by  dis- 
ciplinary responsibility  for  gauging  whether  their  reports 
are  more  or  less  generalizable,  and  one  cannot  fault  Lukas 
for  working  within  his  professional  tradition.  Journalists 
also  do  not  have  to  assess  whether  the  stories  of  one  or 
two  neighborhoods  within  a  city  are  indicative  of  the 
stories  of  other  parts  of  the  same  city,  and  indeed  we  learn 
little  from  Common  Ground  about  South  Boston,  the 
core  of  resistance  and  defiance  toward  racial  justice,  let 
alone  a  dozen  other  neighboring  subcommunities. 

Unlike  a  sociological  monograph  or  a  novel  by  E.L. 
Doctorow,  Common  Ground  should  be  appraised  on  two 
counts:  Is  its  chronicle  of  what  happened  accurate,  and  is 
the  point  of  view  through  which  the  chronicle  is  inter- 
preted adequate  to  the  scale  of  the  events  themselves? 

On  the  first  count,  Common  Ground  records  many 
facts  and  many  statements  offered  as  facts  that  are  in 
error.  A  surfeit  of  details  and  conjecture  is  sometimes 
used  in  preference  to  a  selective  decision  about  which 
facts  matter.  No  one  needs,  for  example,  to  pile  a  persecu- 
tion complex  on  top  of  the  facts  that  Cardinal  Medeiros 
suffered  from  diabetes  and  high  blood  pressure  and  was 
received  by  some  parishioners  with  manifest  hostility  in 
order  to  provide  an  account  of  his  despair.  Nor  does  one 
need  an  account  of  the  Mystery  Nighters  in  order  to  learn 
how  Arthur  Garrity  came  to  work  on  campaigns  for  John 
Kennedy.  Many  details  are  included  because  they  add  to 
the  human  interest  factor,  no  doubt,  but  the  standard  of 
selection  and  verification  is  made  of  rubber. 

On  the  second  count,  Common  Ground  is  much 
weaker.  If  we  are  to  read  a  hundred  pages  about  violent 
reactions  to  changing  racial  policies,  for  example,  the 
factual  details  presented  should  point  toward  something 
that  is  causally  commensurate  with  the  scale  of  the  reac- 
tions. No  evidence  is  mustered  in  the  chapters  on  the  five 
leaders  to  suggest  that  one  or  all  of  them  caused  the 
bloodshed,  terror  tactics,  sniper  attacks,  or  mob  violence 
documented  in  the  book.  In  his  book,  The  Boston  School 
Integration  Dispute,3  anthropologist  J.  Brian  Sheehan 
narrates  the  same  bloody  record  and  finds  it  necessary  to 
invent  a  conspiracy  between  Yankee  Brahmin  business 
leaders  and  "black  politicians"  in  order  to  account  for  it. 
His  conspiracy  theory  is  another  myth,  to  be  sure,  but  at 
least  it  has  scope. 

The  family  chapters  cannot  account  for  the  violence, 
because  none  of  the  families  is  situated  to  offer  an  inter- 
pretation. The  McGoffs,  or  Alice  and  her  daughter  Lisa 
at  least,  are  deeply  implicated  in  desegregation  protest 
activities,  and  their  story  is  made  exceptionally  vivid  for 
this  reason.  They  were  eager  to  tell  Lukas  their  recollec- 


tions years  afterward  in  order  to  justify  their  conduct  — 
indeed,  perhaps,  to  memorialize  it  with  pride. 

Mrs.  Alice  McGoff  paid  little  attention  to  the  school 
dispute  until  the  spring  of  1973,  when  she  attended  a 
meeting  and  heard  a  Dorchester  mother  warn  that  "indis- 
criminate mixing  of  blacks  and  whites  would  be  a  dis- 
aster. 'The  three  R's  will  be  turned  to  Riot,  Rape,  and  Rob- 
bery, she  said.' ...  To  Alice,  the  idea  of  sending  her  chil- 
dren to  a  school  halfway  across  the  city  when  they  had  a 
perfectly  good  school  right  across  the  street  was  utterly 
ridiculous.  Moreover,  what  she  knew  of  conditions  in 
Roxbury  strengthened  her  resolve  .  .  .  she  knew  it  wasn't 
safe  over  there."  That  is  the  full  reconstruction  of  her 
knowledge  and  attitudes.  It  certainly  does  not  suffice  as 
motivation  for  what  followed. 

Kevin  White  toured  a  half-dozen  cities  in  the  North  in 
1976  and  spoke  eloquently  on  what  he  called  "the  disaster 
of  busing  in  Boston."  At  that  time  he  was  still  mayor.  It 
was  not  until  1982  that  he  made  public  his  conviction  that 
Boston  was  a  particularly  racist  city;  but  when  he  was 
running  for  office,  he  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
account  for  "the  disaster"  in  these  terms  or  even  in  terms 
of  voter  attitudes.  His  own  public  reputation  as  a  political 
liberal,  while  rusting  away,  made  this  impossible.  And 
Edward  McCormack,  with  his  close  ties  to  the  politics  of 
South  Boston,  his  lifelong  loyalty  to  his  uncle,  John 
McCormack,  and  his  real-estate  as  well  as  political  inter- 
dependence with  Kevin  White,  did  not  tell  Lukas  about 
the  intensity  of  rejection  accorded  the  "McCormack  com- 
promise plan"  by  South  Boston's  political  leaders,  Wil- 
liam Bulger  and  Raymond  Flynn. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Kennedy  Library,  J.  Anthony  Lukas 
said  no  one  should  make  Judge  Garrity  a  scapegoat  for 
the  wreckage  wrought  by  Bostonians,  yet  his  own  sources 
and  his  record  of  their  accounts  in  Common  Ground  do 
precisely  that.  They  assert  that  the  liability  opinion  took 
too  long  in  coming;  that  it  failed  to  distinguish  between 
northern  and  southern  forms  of  racial  segregation;  that 
the  judge  adopted  the  Phase  I  remedy  hastily  and  without 
prudent  forethought;  that  his  Phase  II  remedy  was  both 
rigid  and  draconian;  and  that  his  intrusion  into  School 
Department  operations  stimulated  racial  strife.  Judge 
Garrity  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  problem:  Louise  Day 
Hicks  is  deemed  a  political  anomaly  rather  than  the  sym- 
bol of  protest.  Cardinal  Medeiros,  we  are  told,  was  a  poor 
choice  on  the  part  of  a  key  person  in  the  Vatican.  Kevin 
White  fails  to  keep  his  eye  on  Boston  when  his  leadership 
is  needed  most.  Tom  Winship  makes  the  Globe  cosmopol- 
itan and  objective  just  when  some  readers  yearn  most  for 
parochialism  and  for  coverage  that  is  sympathetic  to 
protesters. 

It  is  not  Lukas  who  invents  the  exculpation  of  those 
who  acted  out  the  violence  in  the  citywide  movement  that 
came  to  be  named  ROAR.  His  role  is  that  of  the  visiting 
stranger  who  gathers  the  wool  of  exculpation  heaped  up 
by  others.  If  Boston  is  the  unique,  historical  Cradle  of 
Liberty  its  citizens  believe  it  to  be,  can  the  relentless  hos- 
tility toward  black  parents  and  students  and  a  small  band 
of  white  moderates  be  reconciled  with  the  image?  Will 
stories  about  flawed  leaders  help  restore  the  loaded  sur- 
faces of  conventional  ideology  that  cover  over  the  realities 
of  life  near  Bunker  Hill?  If  the  staff  and  offices  of  the 
Boston  Globe  are  subjected  to  gunfire,  can  it  be  for  rea- 
sons grounded  in  the  ignorance  and  fears  of  subscribers 
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who  cannot  bear  to  read  what  the  Globe  reports?  Or  shall 
the  same  surfaces  of  convention  be  smoothed  over  by  the 
excuse  that  the  Globe  lost  touch  with  its  subscribers? 

Common  Ground  leaves  such  questions  unanswered. 
We  are  left  to  answer  for  ourselves  why  some  white  stu- 
dents at  Charlestown  High,  goaded  by  their  parents, 
snubbed,  terrorized,  and  attacked  black  students  inside 
and  outside  the  school.  We  cannot  learn  from  reading  this 
book  how  opposition  to  racial  desegregation  came  to  be 
carried  to  such  extremes. 

Northerners  were  shocked  when  similar  extremes 
flared  in  Little  Rock  in  1957;  but  there,  remember,  a  white 
school  board  and  many  administrators  and  teachers  had 
tried  to  initiate  desegregation,  only  to  be  blocked  and  at- 
tacked by  Governor  Faubus  and  others  in  the  State 
House.  Is  it  possible  that  the  hands  that  rocked  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty  were  culturally  identical  to  the  hands  that 
blocked  the  schoolhouse  door  at  Central  High  School  in 
Little  Rock  nearly  30  years  ago?  None  of  Lukas's  sources 
explore  this  question. 

Something  that  has  large  potential  value  or  utility  but 
is  being  unused  is  often  called  fallow.  The  criminal-court 
record  in  the  rape  of  a  white  woman  by  Freddie  Twymon 
is  chronicled  in  minute  detail  in  Lukas's  last  chapter  on 
the  Twymon  family.  Its  inclusion  in  Common  Ground  is 
presumably  justified  at  one  level  of  meaning  by  the 
author's  effort  to  track  the  lives  of  every  family  member. 
At  another  level  of  meaning,  however,  this  story  discloses 
the  fallowness  of  the  book.  We  learn  what  heinous  as- 
saults took  place  but  not  why,  whether  on  the  level  of 
individual  psychology  or  on  the  plane  of  Boston  and 
American  society. 

Were  the  sacrifices  and  gains  accomplished  by  those 
who  built  the  civil  rights  revolution  wasted  on  Freddie 
Twymon?  Is  this  story,  by  any  assessment  the  grimmest 
individual  behavior  recounted  in  Common  Ground,  in- 
dicative of  something,  or  is  it  finally  meaningless  in  its 
blanketing  import  of  despair?  To  what  extent  does  the 
story  sound  an  echo  for  the  ROAR  speaker  who  equated 
the  black  community  with  rape  and  robbery? 

It  was  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  revived  Gandhi's 
dictum  that  poverty  itself  is  the  greatest  violence  that 
human  beings  wreak  upon  one  another,  but  Lukas  does 
not  tell  his  readers  what  was  done  to  Freddie  Twymon  that 
he  would  act  so.  Nor  does  he  probe  what  was  done  to  Lisa 
McGoff  that  she  would  lead  others  to  terrorize  black  stu- 
dents. She  remembers  feeling  sickened  by  being  a  part  of 
the  protest  march  in  which  her  schoolmate  bludgeoned 
black  attorney  Theodore  Landmark  with  the  staff  of  an 
American  flag  while  he  was  crossing  City  Hall  Plaza  on 
an  innocent  mission.  By  her  own  account,  she  was  sick- 
ened not  so  much  by  the  violent  hatred  expressed  as  by  the 
realization  that  its  criminality  would  be  used  to  discredit 
her  protest. 

Lukas's  theory  of  community  versus  equality  defines 
community  in  narrow  terms  characteristic  of  closed,  ul- 
tratraditional  neighborhoods  organized  around  ethnic 
and  class  homogeneity.  Surely  the  ideal  of  community 
refers  to  something  grander  than  tribal  attachments  to  a 
place.  In  any  event,  it  was  not  the  quest  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  led  to  the  disintegration  of  closed 
neighborhoods  in  Boston  and  other  big  cities.  That 
breakdown  of  barriers  began  during  the  dislocations  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  explosion  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  during  World  War  II.  Lukas  gives  us  many 


"These  stereotypes  have  functioned 
to  rationalize  discrimination  and 
segregation,  the  methods  by  which 
blacks  are  oppressed,  confined,  and 
isolated." 


details  about  Charlestown  and  the  South  End  in  support 
of  this  history  of  deep  and  irreversible  change,  and  he 
shows  us  how  the  McGoffs  were  stranded  in  a  backwater 
housing  project  left  over  from  the  1930s;  but  he  does  not 
make  the  mental  connections  essential  to  comprehending 
how  racism,  white  and  black  together,  is  forged  in  the  cru- 
cible of  a  profit-centered,  privatistic  urban  culture. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  Tightness  or  wrongness, 
however,  nor  of  sympathies,  but  of  why  events  went  the 
way  they  did  in  Boston.  One  cannot  answer  this  by  record- 
ing what  a  few  respondents  say  they  did  and  how  they  felt 
about  it.  Not  even  the  events  themselves  can  be  described 
validly  by  this  method. 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  comes  from  the  ef- 
fects of  racism.  Central  to  racist  thought  has  been  the 
view  that  the  stereotyped  qualities  attributed  to  black 
Americans  by  some  white  Americans  are  biologically  in- 
nate. These  stereotypes  have  functioned  to  rationalize  dis- 
crimination and  segregation,  the  methods  by  which 
blacks  are  oppressed,  confined,  and  isolated.  Decades  of 
racist  rhetoric  prefigure  and  drench  the  issue  of  school 
desegretation  in  Boston.  Pieces  of  that  rhetoric  are  picked 
up  by  Lukas  in  his  chronicle  of  Charlestown  and  in  his  re- 
port on  Codman  Square  in  Dorchester.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  substance,  pervasiveness,  and  uses  of  racist  ideas 
and  actions  go  unexamined  in  Common  Ground.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  the  book  may  include  some  readers 
who  keep  their  stereotypes  under  firm  control  as  part  of  a 
custom  of  civility,  but  Common  Ground  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease their  awareness  of  the  damage  this  ideological  vi- 
rus can  do,  whether  leashed  or  unleashed.  Colin  Diver  ex- 
periences such  an  awareness  when  he  feels  the  agonizing 
pressures  of  defending  his  property  and  family  from  in- 
truders. The  pain  of  recognizing  his  own  racism  is  part  of 
what  motivates  him  to  relocate  to  Newton  from  the  South 
End.  This  is  one  of  the  few  contexts  in  which  a  major  as- 
pect of  the  thoughtways  of  many  Bostonians  is  presented, 
however. 

Another  explanation  of  events  in  Boston  surely  lies  in 
the  political  culture  of  the  city.  It  was  organized  for  nearly 
a  century  around  wards  that  preserved  and  patronized  the 
closed,  vertically  structured,  white  ethnic  enclaves  so  bril- 
liantly described  in  Street  Corner  Society  more  than  40 
years  ago.  Six  of  these  wards  were  Irish  and  two  were  Ital- 
ian. Ordinary  citizens  at  the  base  of  each  enclave  had 
ward  bosses  and  other  minor  politicians  who  mediated 
their  claims  with  the  big  bosses  downtown.  Public  offices, 
including  school  principalships  and  custodial  jobs,  were 
bought  and  sold  in  a  white  marketplace  where  money, 
votes,  and  loyalties  were  the  currency  of  exchange.  Black, 
Hispanic,  and  Asian  households  had  no  place  in  the  polit- 
ical culture,  which  lay  like  a  seamless  blanket  across  all 
services  that  involved  public  finance,  real  estate  and  facili- 
ties, and  taxation. 

From  1950  to  1970,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  house- 
holds relocated  from  Boston  to  the  suburbs  and  out  of  the 
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region  as  well.  The  aging  white  population  that  was  left  in 
the  central  city  grew  puzzled,  angry  toward  the  relocators 
and  about  themselves,  and  increasingly  antagonistic  to- 
ward politicians  who  concentrated  less  on  the  neighbor- 
hood wards  and  ever  more  intensely  on  the  profits  to  be 
taken  from  downtown  renewal,  gentrification  projects, 
and,  in  the  1960s,  federal  investments  in  urban  assistance. 

Politicians  who,  like  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Albert  O'Neil, 
Fred  Langone,  and  John  Kerrigan,  continued  to  bank  on 
the  white  ethnic  enclaves  found  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  newer,  more  profitable  politics  of  renewal  and  finance 
under  Mayors  Collins  and  White.  New  school  construc- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  new  politics,  beginning  in  1954. 
Crumbling  and  fire-unsafe  facilities  were  left  in  operation 
as  part  of  avoidance  of  conflict  with  the  enclave  dwellers, 
while  new  buildings  were  placed  in  ways  that  reinforced 
redevelopment.  Some  enclaves,  such  as  East  Boston  and 
South  Boston,  were  left  out  of  the  redevelopment  process, 
except  where  Massport  cut  into  real  estate  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  airport  and  harbor  areas. 

Black  Bostonians  were  immaterial,  at  least  until  1965, 
to  the  grinding  impasse  facing  white  families  who  could 
not  make  it  out  of  the  crumbling  public  housing  projects 
left  over  from  1937  and  the  endless  miles  of  wooden, 
arson-prone  walkups  nearby.  Until  their  numbers  grew, 
blacks  were  a  small,  divided  minority  stuffed  away  toward 
near  invisibility  when  viewed  from  South  Boston.  The 
march  on  Selma  could  be  watched  on  television,  but  it  was 
far  away.  When  black  parents  organized  and  dared  to 
press  claims  for  the  education  of  their  children,  however, 
the  challenge  to  white  ethnic  families  became  apparent. 
What  was  happening  nationwide  in  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years  came  to  Boston.  For  some  white  families, 
affirmative  action  and  the  other  trappings  of  equal  treat- 
ment seemed  to  be  part  of  the  same  plot  that  caused  sub- 
urbanization, urban  demolition,  job  insecurity,  and  the 
shredding  of  such  old  enclaves  as  the  West  End  and 
Charlestown.  That  the  demolition  cut  an  even  broader 
swath  through  black  Roxbury  provided  no  comfort. 

Unlike  Buffalo,  a  sister  city  whose  economy  had  been 
more  severely  decimated  by  the  Great  Depression,  Boston 
hosted  no  sizeable,  radically  deprived  white  ethnic  sub- 
community  like  the  Polish  Americans.  The  Boston  Irish, 
poor  and  struggling  as  they  were  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  could  take  pride  in  the  success  of  their  rise 
to  political  hegemony.  When  a  federal  court  ordered 
school  desegregation  in  Buffalo,  the  occasion  offered  re- 
newed and  enlarged  opportunities  for  Polish-American 
children  as  readily  as  it  did  for  black  Americans,  and  after 
some  years  of  tension,  both  groups  worked  collabora- 
tively toward  that  end.  Boston,  meanwhile,  had  already 
undergone  commercial  transformation.  It  was  not  a  rust- 
ing manufacturing  and  steelworking  city  like  Buffalo, 
and  by  1970  it  had  become  a  contender  for  at  least  a  base- 
ment slot  in  the  world-class  city  competition  as  a  finan- 
cial, medical,  scientific,  and  higher  educational  center.  Its 
political  structure  had  turned  toward  federal  concerns 
with  the  Kennedys,  and  its  mayors  and  their  aides  had 
gone  to  Harvard  or  M.I.T.  What  some  of  the  Boston  Irish 
saw  in  the  racial  issue  of  public  schooling  was  but  one 
more  occasion  for  a  downward  slide  in  their  hegemony. 

If  we  can  begin  to  answer  why  events  happened  the  way 
they  did,  we  may  also  speculate  on  whether  the  violence 
of  1974  and  1975  could  have  been  prevented.  This  essay 
has  argued  that  the  claim  that  better  litigation,  better  re- 


"Given  the  initial  impetus  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  can  spec- 
ulate that  distributive  justice,  coupled 
with  effective  housing,  transportation, 
and  education  programs,  would  have 
made  school  desegregation  in  Boston 
a  concomitant  of  urban  reconstruc- 
tion rather  than  the  result  of  a  court 
dispute." 


medial  plans,  and  better  efforts  by  city  and  state  authori- 
ties could  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  strife  is  specious.  Nor 
would  a  different  Cardinal  and  a  different  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  have  made  a  difference,  either. 

Kevin  White  in  1974  was  probably  as  competent  a 
mayor  as  a  mayor  of  Boston  could  possibly  be.  He  could 
have  committed  to  the  cause  of  racial  peace  the  full 
weight  of  his  machine,  but  only  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  all  would  be  lost  for  him  and  for  the  middle  mana- 
gers of  his  organization.  Some  American  cities  have  had 
political  leaders  who  have  made  such  a  commitment,  but 
they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  His  suc- 
cessor's investment  in  the  politics  of  antidesegregation 
would  have  been  greater  than  his  ever  became,  substantial 
as  that  was  by  1976.  The  alienation  between  the  white  en- 
claves and  City  Hall  was  in  itself  too  extreme  by  1970  to 
have  made  such  a  choice  an  effective  one,  however  coura- 
geous. 

The  violence  might  have  been  prevented  had  the  federal 
government  developed  and  carried  out  a  national  urban 
policy.  Such  a  policy  was  beginning  to  be  framed  as  early 
as  1960,  parts  of  it  by  leaders  from  Boston,  but  it  was 
drained  away  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  privatistic  poli- 
tics of  the  Nixon  years.  Given  the  initial  impetus  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  can  speculate  that  distribu- 
tive justice,  coupled  with  effective  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  programs,  would  have  made  school 
desegregation  in  Boston  a  concomitant  of  urban  recon- 
struction rather  than  the  result  of  a  court  dispute.  Many 
big  cities  of  the  North,  including  Boston,  were  within 
reach  of  redressing  racial  wrongs  in  public  education  as 
part  of  new  school  construction  and  other  programs  of 
the  times.  By  the  time  of  the  inner-city  riots  and  burnings 
that  followed  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  that  opportunity  had  decayed. 

When  we  reflect  upon  opportunities  missed,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  no  contemporary  central  city  in  the  United 
States  can  be  interpreted  through  the  ancient  visions  of 
the  Greek  city-state,  the  self-sufficient  fortress  cities  of 
medieval  Europe,  or  the  shining  city  on  a  hill  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Boston  today  is  a  small  dot  in  the  great  nexus  of  an 
international  commercial  and  environmental  ecosystem, 
as  it  has  been  since  at  least  1945.  As  the  world  and  the  na- 
tion go  now,  so  goes  Boston,  a  dwindling  dot  in  an  ex- 
panding metro  area.  The  ignorance,  fear,  and  anger  of 
those  who  tried  to  lock  the  gates  of  Charlestown,  Dor- 
chester, or  West  Roxbury  are  the  mental  and  emotional 
debris  from  which  an  urban  legend  of  innocence  is 
spawned.  J.  Anthony  Lukas  fails  to  find  the  facts  that 
exist  in  the  midst  of  that  debris  and  that  put  the  rule  of 
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equal  treatment  above  the  custom  of  special  advantage 
within  the  closed  neighborhood,  no  matter  how  hardened 
the  crust  of  local  custom  has  become.  Alice  McGoff,  Lisa 
McGoff,  and  Freddie  Twymon,  together  or  apart,  cannot 
be  exculpated.  They  are  what  the  later  decades  of  the 
American  twentieth  century  made  them  become.  With 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  as  with  Watergate,  justice 
finally  prevailed,  but  not  before  the  worst  in  many  people 


crawled  out  from  under  the  rock  of  convention. 
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Once  again  we  assemble  here  in  San  Francisco  to  evalu- 
ate what  can  be  done  to  improve  fair  treatment  and  access 
for  minorities  in  the  establishment  media. 

At  this  very  same  San  Francisco  Moscone  Convention 
Center  two  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  addressed 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  — and  this  singular 
event  proves  that  America  has  changed  and  will  continue 
to  change. 

Jackson's  impact  during  that  presidential  campaign 
and  at  the  convention  was  truly  a  psychological  boost  for 
blacks  and  "have-not"  Americans  and,  as  he  would  say, 
for  the  "boats  stuck  on  the  bottom." 

His  presence  in  that  campaign  means  that  black  Amer- 
ica will  never  again  be  locked  out  of  debate  on  issues  in- 
volving world  affairs,  defense,  the  national  budget,  fed- 
eral judiciary  nominations,  and  our  many  and  varied 
domestic  concerns. 

All  of  these  as  well  as  many  other  issues,  of  course,  are 
often  promulgated  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers 
and  on  television  and  radio  news  programs.  The  news 
media,  as  we  all  know,  can  often  very  much  influence  the 
very  events  it  calls  news.  As  a  person  who  worked  for  the 
CIA  once  said,  "Information  is  Power."  In  that  vein,  then, 
the  news  media  — which  gathers  an  awesome  amount  of 
information  — is  awesome  in  its  power. 

The  news  media,  by  print  or  electronics,  influences  and 
shapes  society's  attitudes;  it  is  essential  then,  if  not  vital, 
that  the  media  accurately  reflect  every  aspect  of  our  so- 
ciety—including the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly.  By  keep- 
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ing  this  nation  — as  well  as  the  world  — in  its  proper  con- 
text, we  can  better  understand  — and  thus  better  solve  — 
the  problems  that  envelop  us,  such  as  racism,  sexism,  un- 
employment, hazardous  waste,  and  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  meltdown. 

To  help  present  an  accurate  picture  of  who  we  are  and 
what's  happening  around  us,  the  news  media  need  input 
from  every  diverse  segment  of  society  — and  not  merely 
from  that  limited  view  of  society  held  by  many  of  our  un- 
enlightened publishers,  editors,  news  supervisors,  and 
reporters. 

Attempts  to  integrate  the  newsrooms  have  met  with 
only  qualified  success.  As  the  1968  Kerner  Report  told  us, 
a  major  contributor  to  the  discontent  and  resentment  of 
black  Americans  was  the  negative  manner  in  which  they 
were  depicted  in  the  nation's  newspapers  and  on  national 
television.  And  often,  these  one-sided  impressions  were 
created  by  white  editors  and  reporters  who  innocently  or 
deliberately  reflected  these  views  in  their  particular  news- 
paper, on  television,  or  on  radio. 

Some  argue  that  if  more  blacks  and  other  minorities 
were  not  only  hired,  but  promoted  to  important  decision- 
making roles,  these  prejudices  and  negative  reflections 
would  disappear  from  the  media  altogether.  Let's  talk 
about  that. 

For  the  sake  of  this  paper,  let's  say,  for  instance,  that 
Katherine  Graham  of  The  Washington  Post,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  of  The  New  York  Times,  Warren  H.  Phillips  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Allen  H.  Neuharth  of  U.S.A. 
Today,  William  O.  Taylor  of  The  Boston  Globe,  David  E. 
Easterly  of  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  Charles  T 
Brumback  of  The  Chicago  Tribune,  James  M.  Moroney, 
Jr.,  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  and  Tom  Johnson  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  decided  to  promote  blacks  to  top 
editor  posts. 
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Now  add  these  new  powerful  black  roles  to  the  nation's 
30  million  blacks  in  urban  cities  where  most  blacks  live 
who  possess  a  buying  power  worth  $200  billion.  Would 
these  fantasy  promotions  in  these  giant  newsrooms  give 
us  real  clout?  The  answer  is  easy.  No,  they  would  not. 

As  sociologists,  historians,  and  our  own  present-day 
experiences  tell  us  — quite  loudly  — the  establishment 
press  is  inherently  aligned  with  the  majority  population 
and  cannot  be  responsive  to  other  constituencies,  particu- 
larly our  minority  population. 

The  fact  is,  our  powerful  news  operations  will  not 
change  until  the  forces  in  control  — key  members  of  the 
business  community,  government  and  institutional  lead- 
ers—are, at  least,  willing  to  change  or,  as  a  generous  ges- 
ture to  progress,  relinquish  their  control. 

Just  getting  black  editors,  then,  solves  only  a  tiny  part 
of  the  problem  — because  allowing  black  editors  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  is  not 
necessarily  going  to  change  the  content  and  style  of  news 
coverage.  That's  because  the  news  media,  like  General 
Motors  or  IBM,  is  a  business.  And  that  means  the  bottom 
line  for  a  major  newspaper  is:  How  much  money  did  it 
make  this  year?  Profits  are  what  it's  all  about.  And  the 
media  will  not  willingly  give  up  anything  that  could  lead 
to  a  lowering  of  those  profits. 

So  let's  keep  that  in  mind  as  we  now  talk  about  bringing 
minorities  into  the  news  media,  if  the  media  is  forced  to 
increase  minority  hiring  — and  that's  the  only  way  many 
news  outlets  will  respond  to  the  lack  of  minorities  in  the 
workplace. 

They  will  hire,  for  example,  blacks  who  will  reflect  the 
views  and  values  that  give  comfort  to  the  white  bosses  — 
the  black  "yuppies"  so  to  speak,  who  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  they  can  get  ahead  by  playing  the  estab- 
lishment game  and  "won't  rock  the  boat." 

We  are  not  here  to  denigrate  black  progress  in  our  coun- 
try, but  to  put  that  progress  in  proper  context.  We  can 
boast  about  our  most  distinguished  accomplishments  — 
the  first  black  U.S.  senator  since  Reconstruction,  a  black 
Wall  Street  banker,  a  black  chancellor  at  a  state  university, 
a  black  lieutenant-governor  of  a  Southern  state,  a  black 
New  England  bishop  of  a  major  church,  and  a  black  pro- 
fessional sports  coach  of  the  world-famous  Boston  Cel- 
tics. These  singular  breakthroughs  do  not  mean  that  these 
areas  are  now  integrated.  Not  in  the  least. 

Rather,  with  these  few  accomplishments,  we  are  merely 
emphasizing  the  lack  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
throughout  these  areas.  If  we  are  to  truly  change  the  sys- 
tem for  the  better,  we  must  increase  the  number  of  minor- 
ities in  all  areas  to  the  point  where  the  identities  such  as 
"black"  and  "white"  and  "minority"  cease  to  exist.  Then 
we  will  know  that  the  system  has  changed  for  the  better. 

We  will  cease  to  have  a  problem  of  minority  access  to 
the  boardroom,  for  example,  when  there  are  not  just  one 
or  two,  but  more  than  a  few  blacks  to  show  there  no 
longer  is  a  problem  in  this  upper  strata  of  society. 

This  ultimately  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  institu- 
tional racism,  which  is  firmly  entrenched  at  virtually  all 
managerial  levels  both  on  the  corporate  side  and  in  many 
of  our  press  unions,  which  have  terrible  affirmative  ac- 
tion records. 

Like  any  other  major  business,  our  news  outlets  are 
part  of  that  so-called  "system."  And  as  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, a  newspaper  cannot  survive  unless  there  are  people 


who  want  to  buy  it  and  advertisers  who  want  to  advertise 
in  it. 

In  essence,  the  newspaper  must  have  a  product  the 
reader  is  willing  to  purchase,  and  that  means  it  must  often 
reflect  the  news  as  they  like  it.  And  the  advertiser  wants  to 
make  sure  its  product  is  reaching  as  many  of  these  buyers 
as  possible. 

Some  print  and  electronic  news  organizations  will  try 
to  take  some  progressive  and  courageous  steps  to  help 
wipe  out  the  prejudices  and  other  problems  of  our  society 
through  meaningful  affirmative  action  — but  not  to  the 
point  where  it  will  lose  its  readership  and  place  itself  in 
danger  of  going  out  of  business. 

In  our  particular  case,  we  at  The  Boston  Globe  must 
maintain  our  advertising  and  circulation  dominance  as 
the  largest  paper  in  the  New  England  region  — as  well  as 
retaining  our  place  as  one  of  the  top  five  quality  news- 
papers in  the  country. 

Whether  we  retain  our  position  of  power  in  our  areas  is 
dictated  by  two  crucial  factors  in  the  "system"  — main- 
taining and  increasing  our  advertising  lineage  and  main- 
taining and  increasing  our  readership. 

For  a  newspaper's  good  health  to  continue,  we  must  ask 
from  whom  must  the  medicine  continue  to  come.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  it's  Sears  and  Roebuck,  Jordan 
Marsh,  Zayre,  Filene's,  Bloomingdale's,  Lechmere  Sales, 
Stop  and  Shop,  airlines  and  cigarette  manufacturers. 
These  are  the  major  advertisers  who  let  The  Globe  know 
that  its  ability  to  remain  a  quality,  widely-circulated  news- 
paper helps  their  sales. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  various  big  advertisers  recog- 
nize the  demographics  and  buying  power  of  all  the  con- 
sumers, rich  and  poor,  black,  white,  yellow  or  brown.  For 
instance,  Coca-Cola  and  General  Motors  know  all  too 
well  that  they  cannot  afford  to  offend  black-buying 
dollars. 

We  are  part  of  the  corporate  battles  — Coca-Cola  vs. 
Pepsi,  Ford  vs.  General  Motors,  McDonald's  vs.  Burger 
King  and  so  on  throughout  this  buyers'  market.  Blacks 
with  green  dollars  can  and  do  make  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  corporations  operate  on  the  red  or  the 
black  side  of  their  ledgers.  We  don't  always  have  to  dem- 
onstrate or  march.  With  our  buying  sophistication,  we 
can  let  our  dollars  do  the  talking  —  to  both  the  advertisers 
and  the  media  in  which  they  advertise.  We  can  gain  proper 
respect  with  all  deliberate  speed  — and  that  isn't  jive  talk. 

Advertising  accounts  for  662/3  percent  of  the  space  in 
the  daily  Boston  Globe.  And  the  more  ads  we  have,  the 
more  space  we  also  have  for  news  content. 

Doesn't  it  appear  logical  then,  that  when  a  newspaper 
is  dominant  in  a  demographic  area,  it  is  wise  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  entire  buying  market,  whether  affluent  or 
nonaffluent? 

In  this  era  of  new  technology  and  expanding  telecom- 
munications, newspapers  in  general  seem  to  be  conserva- 
tive, settled,  and,  some  would  even  say,  fixed  in  time  and 
space  — as  reported  recently  in  Ad  Week's  critique  of  the 
best  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Most  of  our  larger  newspapers  today— as  against  the 
practice  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  — no  longer  feel  the  pres- 
sure, or  the  guilt,  to  hire  black  entry-level  reporters  with 
little  or  no  experience  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  black  faces  in  the  newsroom.  Today,  publishers  and 
executives  can  afford,  in  these  conservative  times,  to  be 
more  selective. 
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They  can  now  seek  out  black  reporters  with  several 
years  of  experience  after  college.  They  can  also  be  even 
more  selective  in  choosing  the  type  of  experienced  black 
reporters  who  will  cover  the  news  as  a  white  editor  wants 
it  covered  — from  his  often  narrow  perspective  and  not 
from  a  more  diverse,  and  thus  more  real,  context  that  a 
black  reporter  can  give  to  the  readers. 

Today  many  newspapers  prefer  black  editors  and  black 
reporters  who  bend  over  backwards  to  cover  news  as  seen 
in  the  narrow  white  context,  not  in  terms  of  the  real  and 
diverse  world,  in  order  to  please  their  white  bosses.  To  do 
so,  they  will  try  sometimes  to  be  whiter  than  white,  know- 
ing that  their  white  bosses  will  see  this  effort  as  simply  an 
attempt  to  be  fair  and  objective. 

In  fact,  a  column  entitled  "Colorism  and  Ignorance," 'in 
the  May  22  publication  of  The  Washington  Post,  spoke  to 
this  issue.  Edward  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  conducted  a  study 
on  the  impact  of  race  in  the  competition  for  advancement 
at  the  top  levels  of  U.S.  corporations  for  the  Harvard 
Business  Review,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Some  blacks  who 
have  risen  in  the  corporate  ranks  have  done  so  by  accom- 
modating their  actions  to  what  they  believe  the  white 
stereotype  requires."  Jones  had  interviewed  30  black  exec- 
utives with  six-figure  incomes  and  several  hundred  black 
managers. 

Jones  also  said,  "a  black  on  the  upward  path  may  think 
twice  about  hiring  a  black  assistant  or  recommending  a 
black  colleague  for  promotion  out  of  fear  of  how  white 
supervisors  will  react.  And  the  blacks  with  the  strongest 
sense  of  moral  courage  and  the  surest  sense  of  self  are  the 
most  inclined  to  leave  the  corporate  ranks." 

So,  in  this  context,  we  begin  to  understand  that  merely 
bringing  in  black  editors  and  managers  to  lead  major 
newspapers  or  be  involved  in  key  decision-making  roles  is 
not  going  to  basically  change  the  format.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  vast  majority  of  black  journalists  hired  by 
major  print  and  electronic  news  outlets  come  from  tradi- 
tional and  established  white  institutions.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  many  of  our  successful  black  journalists  all 
too  often  come  from  the  same  environment  that  reflects 
the  views  of  the  dominant  white  society. 

Thus,  the  more  things  seems  to  change,  particularly 
with  the  hiring  and  promoting  of  minorities,  the  more 
things  stay  the  same.  The  boat  isn't  rocked  very  much  at 
major  corporations.  And  that,  too,  is  how  the  newspaper 
establishment  plays  the  game. 

Let's  look  at  another  game  the  establishment  plays  — 
the  game  of  statistics.  In  1985,  for  example,  ASNE's  an- 
nual census  of  newsroom  employment  showed  no  im- 
provement in  the  proportion  of  minorities  hired  by  daily 
newspapers.  It  was  still  stalled  at  5.7  percent  as  it  was  in 
1984. 

In  addition,  American  newspaper  staffs  were  no  better 
integrated  than  they  were  in  1983,  with  minorities  consti- 
tuting only  3,080  of  the  53,800  journalists  working  on 
U.S.  dailies,  according  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

Yet  this  Spring,  the  same  ASNE  boasted  that  minority 
employment  was  up  in  1985,  climbing  from  5.7  to  6  per- 
cent. 

It  also  reported  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of 
U.S.  dailies  employing  no  minorities  dropped  below  60 
percent,  with  57  percent  reporting  all-white  editorial 
staffs. 


Despite  the  newspaper  industry's  effort  to  put  on  its 
best  statistical  face  regarding  minority  hiring,  it's  clear 
that  it  really  has  nothing  to  shout  about.  The  media  estab- 
lishment's leadership  today  still  has  a  casual  attitude  to- 
ward involving  minorities  in  meaningful  decision-making 
roles.  Today,  as  in  years  past,  nearly  all  white  faces  still 
dominate  the  media,  while  the  news  industry  desperately 
tries,  in  vain,  to  accurately  portray  a  mixed  society. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  simply  hiring  black  edi- 
tors or  other  black  executives  for  our  news  organizations 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  fairness  in  — and  access 
to  — the  establishment  media  for  the  nation's  black 
populace. 

The  overall  business  decisions  and  profit  scorekeeping 
is  done  in  the  executive  offices,  and  that's  where  power- 
seeking  advocates  have  to  focus  their  attention.  The  ad- 
vertising department  provides  the  BULK  of  the  paper's 
income  and,  therefore,  has  tremendous  clout.  The  circu- 
lation department  DECIDES  WHO  GETS  THE  MES- 
SAGE. The  production  department  with  its  printing 
presses,  most  of  which  are  invisible  to  the  casual  visitor,  is 
an  area  that  controls  dozens,  even  hundreds  of  highly  spe- 
cialized jobs— jobs  that  have  been  long  denied  to  blacks. 

All  these  areas  are  as  vitally  important  as  the  news- 
room. Black  movers  and  shakers  have  almost  totally  ig- 
nored them,  and  it  has  been  a  near  fatal  oversight. 

Probably  the  biggest  economic  support  on  which  the 
media  depend  comes  through  advertising  agencies  that 
coordinate  the  advertising  lineage  for  their  clients.  They 
also  are  the  persons  who  design  and  create  the  copy  that 
portrays  our  images  of  society. 

The  Madison  Avenue  crowd,  with  all  their  massive  in- 
fluence for  channeling  advertising  into  both  print  and 
electronic  media,  have  a  far  worse  affirmative  action  rec- 
ord than  either  newspapers  or  TV/radio.  You'll  find  very 
few  blacks  in  decision-making  slots  at  these  agencies  and 
few  visible  even  in  their  plush  offices.  So  here,  too,  a  seri- 
ous and  related  "attack"  should  fall.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  copy  created  by  the  agencies  that  dominate  much  na- 
tional and  local  lineage  many  times  makes  blacks,  His- 
panics,  Asians,  and  other  minorities  INVISIBLE. 

We  offer  here  some  suggestions  that  might  help  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  we  outlined  in  this  position  paper: 

1.  Blacks  and  other  minorities  should  begin  serious 
efforts  toward  eventual  acquisition  of  newspapers; 
should  work  toward  placing  more  blacks  on  corpo- 
rate boards;  and  should  purchase  more  shares  of 
available  stock  in  newspapers,  television,  and  radio. 

2.  Read  newspapers,  watch  television  news,  and  listen 
to  radio  broadcasts  not  only  to  get  the  news,  but  to 
understand  how  it's  packaged  and  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent appraisal  of  the  company's  policies  regarding 
the  news. 

3.  Monitor  the  advertising  in  the  news  media  and  make 
an  evaluation  of  how  that  advertising  has  an  impact 
on  you  in  particular  and  minorities  in  general. 

4.  Determine  how  blacks  can  influence  a  newspaper  or 
other  media  outlets  —  whether  the  owners  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  economically  if  blacks  decided  not 
to  purchase  their  product. 

Also,  evaluate  how  much  black  buying  power  af- 
fects the  advertiser  using  a  particular  media  outlet, 
since  advertisers  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  any  major 
operation. 
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5.  Blacks  in  EVERY  area,  at  EVERY  level,  ought  to  in- 
volve themselves  more  in  "networking"  — sharing 
with  each  other  their  knowledge  and  experiences 
and  how  they  can  have  an  influence  on  news,  media 
employment,  and  advertising. 

This  "networking"  should  not  be  the  preserve  of 
black  journalists.  For  examples,  black  doctors,  law- 
yers, advertisers,  engineers,  and  community  reli- 
gious leaders  must  work  more  closely  with  black 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  beauticians,  teachers,  bar- 
bers, bartenders,  police,  janitors,  and  unskilled 
workers  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  how  the  me- 
dia impacts  all  of  us. 

6.  White  media  owners  and  other  executives  must  look 
within  themselves  to  find  a  long-entrenched  source 
of  the  news  media's  problem  with  hiring  and  pro- 


moting blacks.  They  must  learn  to  be  as  fair  with 
blacks  as  they  are  with  whites.  They  must  give  them, 
as  they  do  whites,  not  only  a  chance  for  success,  but 
the  right  to  make  mistakes,  a  right  to  fail,  a  right  to 
another  chance. 

7.  Adding  "color"  at  all  levels  is  a  vital  step.  But  our 
white  corporate  leaders  in  the  news  media  must  add 
MUCH  MORE  COLOR  from  top  to  bottom  before 
they  can  truly  say  that  race  no  longer  is  an  issue  in 
the  workplace. 

8.  Use  access  to  editorial  review  boards  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  as  this  contact  will  definitely  open 
up  communications  for  both  sides.  Use  consistent, 
organized  letters  to  the  editor  (and  publisher)  and 
the  op-ed  pages  as  platforms. 


Reel  Blacks 

by 
Patricia  A.  Turner 


Blacks  in  Disguise 

Negative  ethnic  stereotypes  frequently  emerge  in  films 
that  ostensibly  lack  racial  themes.  Two  popularly-styled 
science  fiction  films,  the  1984  release  Gremlins  and  the 
1986  movie  Little  Shop  of  Horrors,  exemplify  this  fact.  In 
the  former,  a  charmingly  inept  white  father  purchases  a 
furry  little  "Mogwi"  from  a  mysterious  Chinese  gentle- 
man. As  his  reluctant  vendor  has  demanded,  the  father 
warns  his  teen-aged  son  not  to  1)  expose  the  Mogwi  to 
light,  2)  get  the  Mogwi  wet  or  3)  feed  the  Mogwi  after 
dark.  Inadvertently,  Billy,  the  befuddled  teenager,  preoc- 
cupied with  thoughts  of  his  job,  his  dog  and  his  pretty  co- 
worker, breaks  the  interdictions.  The  Mogwi,  named 
Gizmo  by  Billy,  miraculously  reproduces  itself.  These  off- 
spring bear  little  resemblance  to  their  benevolent  parent. 


They  gleefully  begin  to  destroy  the  idyllic  town  of  King- 
ston Falls  and  the  humans  that  they  encounter.  Together 
with  the  girl  and  Gizmo,  the  hero  manages  to  rescue  the 
town  from  the  clutches  of  the  evil  gremlins.  The  film  con- 
cludes when  the  mysterious  Chinese  gentleman  reclaims 
the  original  Mogwi  and  removes  him  from  the  household. 
The  musical  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  summarize.  The  time  is  the  early  sixties,  the 
setting  is  Skid  Row  and  the  primary  characters  are  a  pair 
of  poor,  young,  white,  well-meaning  employees  of  an  un- 
successful Jewish  flower  store  owner.  Unnoticed  by  any  of 
the  players,  a  trio  of  talented  black  singers  (Krystal,  Chif- 
fon and  Ronette)  comment  on  the  action  throughout  the 
film.  Seymour  Krelborn,  the  male  hero,  is  anxious  to  help 
his  employer  and  unofficial  adoptive  father,  Mr.  Mush- 
nik,  to  save  his  unpopular  flower  shop.  Why  Mushnik 
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ever  thought  the  impoverished  alcoholic  Skid  Row  com- 
munity would  support  a  florist  shop  is  a  question  left  un- 
answered. Mushnik's  other  employee  is  the  voluptuous 
blond  Audrey,  whose  misguided  affections  are  directed  at 
a  malicious  dentist  rather  than  the  bespectacled  Seymour, 
who  worships  her  from  his  corner  of  the  dilapidated  flo- 
rist shop.  Seymour  is  plant  shopping  near  the  establish- 
ment of  an  old  Chinese  wholesale  flower  vendor  when  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurs.  Following  the  eclipse  Sey- 
mour discovers  a  benign  looking  plant  in  front  of  the  Chi- 
nese vendor's  storefront.  Paying  the  merchant  $1.95  for  a 
product  that  obviously  wasn't  there  prior  to  the  eclipse, 
Seymour  cheerfully  takes  the  flytrap  shaped  plant  back  to 
Mushnik's.  This  action  sets  off  a  chain  of  events  that 
changes  the  lives  of  all  of  the  characters. 

The  plant  (named  Audrey  II),  of  course,  is  more  than 
just  a  little  "strange  and  interesting."  If  fed  with  human 
blood,  or  better  yet  human  parts,  it  thrives  and  attracts 
multitudes  of  customers  to  Mushnik's.  In  order  to  sate 
Audrey  IPs  unorthodox  appetite,  Seymour  is  forced  to 
personal  anemia  as  well  as  to  body-snatching  and  finally 
homicide.  The  film  climaxes  as  Seymour  rescues  Audrey  I 
from  the  protruding  lips  of  Audrey  II  and  fights  the  now- 
procreating  plant  to  the  finish.  In  the  final  scene  the 
camera  follows  Seymour  and  Audrey  as  they  walk  into  the 
yard  of  a  model  suburban  home  and  then  pans  from  their 
happy  faces  to  the  garden  where  a  seemingly  nondescript 
little  Audrey  II  is  nestled  in  among  the  blooming  flowers. 

Sounds  like  a  couple  of  bizarre  little  horror  flicks, 
right?  Well,  the  seemingly  innocous  plots  of  both  Grem- 
lins and  Little  Shop  reinforce  controversial  ethnic  stereo- 
types. Let's  start  with  the  exotic  elderly  Chinese  men  who 
are  the  sources  of  the  plant  in  Little  Shop  and  the  equally 
vicious  Mogwi  in  Gremlins.  Both  films  remove  responsi- 
bility for  the  havoc  wreaked  by  their  respective  creatures 
by  originating  them  in  the  mysterious  hands  of  a  non- 
white  character.  The  innocent  white  heroes  have  laudable 
motives  for  doing  business  with  the  Chinese  gentlemen. 
In  Gremlins  a  benevolent  father  is  merely  looking  for  a 
special  Christmas  gift  for  his  teen-aged  son.  In  Little 
Shop  Seymour  seeks  plants  that  will  attract  customers  to 
Mushnik's,  his  surrogate  father's  enterprise.  In  both  films 
the  Chinese  gentlemen  seem  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
other-worldly  commodities,  but  allow  the  white  man's 
hard-earned  money  to  convince  them. 

Kingston  Falls,  the  setting  of  Gremlins,  is  just  the  kind 
of  pristine,  upper-middle-class  suburban  community  that 
Little  Shop's  Audrey  daydreams  about  while  reading  "Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Gardens"  in  her  dingy  Skid  Row  apart- 
ment. Audrey  and  Seymour  long  to  escape  the  turgid  at- 
mosphere of  Skid  Row,  which  implicitly  means  escaping 
the  melting  pot  racial  and  ethnic  mix  that  characterizes 
the  ghetto.  When  Audrey  dreams  of  her  Tupperware 
party,  her  guests  are  all  white  women;  Krystal,  Ronette 
and  Chiffon,  who  have  tried  to  encourage  her  to  part 
from  her  abusive  boyfriend,  have  no  place  in  her  ideal 
future.  The  first  real  victim  of  the  man-eating  Audrey  II  is 
the  previously  benevolent  Mr.  Mushnik.  Content  to  sup- 
port Audrey  and  Seymour  when  his  business  was  dying, 
the  Jewish  merchant  becomes  unexpectedly  greedy  when 
he  realizes  how  much  money  can  be  made  from  Audrey  II. 
While  trying  to  run  Seymour  out  of  Skid  Row,  Mushnik 


unwittingly  becomes  fodder  for  the  now  mammoth  Aud- 
rey II.  In  Gremlins  the  first  victim  of  Gizmo's  malicious 
off-spring  is  also  an  ethnic  minority,  the  only  one  promi- 
nent in  the  entire  movie.  Determined  to  learn  all  he  can 
about  the  mysterious  gremlins,  the  black  high  school  sci- 
ence teacher  prods  and  pokes  until  the  gremlin  in  his  lab- 
oratory destroys  the  meddlesome  scientist.  On  the  surface 
level  the  teacher  is  being  punished  for  pursuing  matters  he 
had  no  business  pursuing;  on  a  deeper  level  the  punish- 
ment may  be  for  pursuing  a  place  in  a  predominantly 
white  society. 

Nowhere  are  the  negative  ethnic  messages  clearer  than 
in  the  actual  depiction  of  the  unearthly  beings  in  the  two 
films.  Audrey  II  and  Gizmo's  offsprings  embody  the  full 
range  of  negative  stereotypes  associated  with  blacks. 
Audrey  II  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  flytrap-styled  plant. 
Another  way  of  describing  the  plant  would  be  to  say  that 
it  is  a  watermelon  with  over-sized  lips.  As  it  grows,  the  lips 
become  larger  and  more  exaggerated.  Audrey  IPs  voice  is 
conspicuously  black  in  inflection,  tonal  quality  and  vo- 
cabulary. Indeed,  Audrey  IPs  words  are  spoken  and  sung 
by  Levi  Stubbs,  a  member  of  the  popular  Four  Tops  sing- 
ing group.  Audrey  II  tries  to  sway  Seymour  with  promises 
of  a  "Cadillac  car."  Its  grammar  is  typified  by  comments 
such  as  "don't  do  me  no  favors"  and  "you  sho'  do  drive  a 
hard  bargain."  Audrey  IPs  songs  include  lines  such  as, 
"Feed  me  Seymour/Feed  me  all  night  long/Feed  me  Sey- 
mour/Feed me  all  night  long/cause  if  you  feed  me  Sey- 
mour/I'll grow  up  big  and  strong;"  and  from  a  tune  nomi- 
nated for  an  Academy  Award,  "I'm  a  mean,  green  mother 
from  outer  space  and  I'm  bad."  Audrey  II  also  yearns  for 
white  women,  as  can  be  seen  in  an  early  scene  where  a 
still-small  plant  pursues  the  well-rounded  derriere  of  a 
radio  station  secretary,  or  in  the  climactic  scene  where  it 
lures  the  blond  Audrey,  dressed  in  a  white  wedding  gown, 
into  the  booby-trapped  florist  shop.  Both  Audrey  II  and 
the  gremlins  "punish"  their  victims  by  procreating  in 
abundance.  Miniature  Audrey  IPs  burst  out  from  every 
corner  of  the  humongous  plant.  When  Gizmo  is  mis- 
treated, he  also  spawns  countless  off-spring.  It  is  these 
malevolent  off-spring  that  are  the  most  destructive  and 
that  reflect  negative  Afro-American  stereotypes.  Not 
long  after  their  unexpected  birth,  the  gremlins  are  eating 
fried  chicken  with  their  hands.  Their  first  target  is  the 
woman  of  the  house,  the  quintessential  kind  mother,  and 
they  are  soon  pursuing  the  hero's  girlfriend  at  Dorry's 
Tavern.  In  some  unexplained  way,  several  of  them  have 
managed  to  acquire  shades  and  caps  that  cover  their  eyes. 
Cigarettes  droop  from  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  They 
cannot  get  enough  to  drink.  They  love  music  and  can  even 
breakdance! 

Plots  in  which  an  unassuming  male  protagonist  must 
"slay  a  dragon"  in  order  to  save  his  village  and  win  the 
pretty  girl  are  as  old  as  taxes.  What  is  interesting  about 
these  1980s  releases  is  that  the  "dragon"  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised black  male.  In  both  films  the  climax  pits  the  soul- 
fully  destructive  creatures  against  marginally  pubescent 
white  males.  Before  they  can  consummate  their  relation- 
ships with  their  respective  love  interests,  Seymour  and 
Billy  must  best  their  unwanted  intruders.  Saving  their 
women  and  their  communities  from  the  threat  posed  by 
Audrey  II  and  the  gremlins  becomes  a  rite  of  passage  for 
the  white  heroes.  Before  they  reach  genuine  maturity  they 
must  prove  their  mettle  by  destroying  the  "dark"  forces 
that  threaten  their  place  in  the  world. 
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While  this  analysis  may  explain  what  is  happening  in 
these  two  films,  it  does  not  tell  us  why  the  intruders  are 
blacks  in  disguise.  These  two  films  were  produced  over 
sixty  years  after  the  notoriously  anti-black  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion. In  the  1910s  the  white  movie-making  community 
and  its  audiences  could  easily  rationalize  and  applaud  a 
film  in  which  white  heroes  aggressively  pursue  a  suppos- 
edly undeserving  but  doggedly  usurping  black  popula- 
tion. In  the  1980s  the  white  film-making  community  and 
its  audiences  ostensibly  accept  the  black  man's  right  to 
share  in  America's  wealth.  Perhaps  the  impulse  to  assign 
black  characteristics  to  other  worldly  creatures  reflects  a 
subconscious  belief  that  blacks  are  still  intruders  whose 
demands  for  equality  have  escalated  into  a  desire  for 
dominance.  Seymour  and  Billy  start  out  trying  to  treat 
Audrey  II  and  the  gremlims  fairly,  but  the  ungrateful  crea- 
tures don't  want  to  stay  in  their  place  — they  want  control 
over  their  former  masters  and  their  women.  Until  they 
have  rid  their  worlds  of  these  menaces,  the  white  heroes 
cannot  truly  be  men. 


Gremlins  and  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  are  very  likeable 
films.  The  former  is  rather  charming,  and  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  originally-rendered  musicals  ever  produced. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  positive  surface  of  the  films  that  makes 
their  underlying  message  so  insidious.  Fortunately,  the 
final  twist  common  to  both  films  can  give  solace  to  the 
viewer  who  would  like  to  see  the  disguised  blacks  tri- 
umph. At  the  end  of  Gremlins  the  original  Mogwi  is  still 
alive,  albeit  back  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  mysterious 
Chinese  man,  and  Little  Shop  closes  as  the  camera  fol- 
lows Seymour  and  Audrey  into  the  yard  of  a  model  sub- 
urban home  and  then  pans  from  their  happy  faces  to  the 
garden  where  a  seemingly  nondescript  little  Audrey  II  is 
nestled  in  among  the  blooming  flowers.  Temporarily  sub- 
dued by  the  white  heroes,  the  blacks  in  disguise  might  tri- 
umph in  the  future. 

Patricia  A.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Black  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  She  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  African  American  Folklore. 


Television  Images:  Some  Observations  on  Street  Cop 

Printed  below  are  two  commentaries  on  a  "Frontline" documentary,  "Street  Cop"  which  was  shown  on  national  television 
in  the  Spring  of  1987.  Both  were  written  for  publication  in  the  major  Boston  daily  press;  however,  neither  was  accepted  and 
printed.  They  are  printed  here  to  illustrate  the  concern  that  many  blacks  have  for  potential  stereotyping  by  the  media. 

"Street  Cop"  is  not  Street-Smart 

by 
Kirk  A.  Johnson 


The  next  time  a  person  of  color  falls  victim  to  a  racially 
motivated  assault,  do  not  be  surprised.  Tonight  at  9:00, 
Boston's  struggle  for  racial  harmony  will  be  set  back  a 
notch.  And  it  will  come  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  television  programs  in  the  history  of  broad- 
casting. 

"Frontline,"  the  award-winnnng  WGBH-TV  series,  is 
airing  a  nationally  televised  special  on  the  war  against 
street  drugs.  The  show,  called  "Street  Cop,"  takes  viewers 
to  Boston's  inner  city  for  fifty  minutes  of  heart-pumping 
violence.  We  see  the  police  take  a  sledgehammer  to  an 
apartment  door  in  search  of  drugs  as  the  women  and  chil- 
dren inside  scream  in  wide-eyed  terror.  We  watch  police 
officers  wrestle  a  young  man  to  the  pavement  over  a  sus- 
pected drug  deal,  and  we  feel  the  tension  mount  during  a 
domestic  argument  until  in  the  confusion  a  woman  is  ar- 
rested for  throwing  what  an  officer  thought  was  a  stone. 
Later,  it  turns  out  to  have  been  a  shoe.  If  war  is  hell, 
"Street  Cop"  says  that  life  in  Roxbury  cannot  be  far 
behind. 

As  a  documentary,  "Street  Cop"  is  riveting.  But  under- 
neath the  action  lie  troubling  unspoken  messages  and  sins 
of  omission: 

•  The  premise  of  the  show  — that  to  find  drug  abuse, 
one  must  go  to  the  inner  city  — is  flawed.  Drug  abuse  is 
widespread,  though  it  is  often  perceived  —  and  portrayed 
by  the  news  media  — as  an  exclusively  inner-city  problem. 

•  Virtually  every  black  and  Hispanic  face  on  the  show, 


with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  police  officers,  is 
caught  up  in  drugs  or  domestic  violence.  "Street  Cop" 
feeds  the  stereotype  that  all  inner-city  residents  fit  this 
description  — a  stereotype  as  false  as  the  notion  that  all 
suburbs  are  placid  enclaves  of  domestic  bliss. 

•  Little  of  what  we  see  is  put  in  a  meaningful  context. 
The  racism  and  elitism  that  contribute  to  poverty  and 
drug  use  go  virtually  unmentioned.  Drug  abuse  is  por- 
trayed as  a  problem  of  minorities,  while  in  reality,  the  peo- 
ple who  use  drugs  are  merely  the  most  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  a  huge,  white-controlled  industry  that  reaches  to 
the  rain  forests  of  South  America  and  the  poppy  fields  of 
the  Near  East. 

•  Though  the  scenes  in  "Street  Cop"  are  undeniably 
real,  they  are  a  reality  as  seen  from  a  single  perspective:  a 
police  unit.  Roxbury  has  its  own  equally  valid  perspective 
on  drugs.  Had  an  effort  been  made  to  tell  the  commu- 
nity's story,  viewers  might  have  learned  about  ongoing 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  police,  to  help  addicts  give  up 
drugs,  and  to  encourage  youngsters  to  stay  straight. 

The  show's  most  distressing  message  is  that  minorities 
deserve  to  be  abused.  "Street  Cop"  shows  police  officers 
dealing  with  Roxbury  residents  in  ways  that  would  be 
inconceivable  in  Newton  or  Ipswich.  For  those  white  Bos- 
tonians  who  are  already  fixated  on  hateful  stereotypes, 
the  show  sends  the  tacit  message  that  abusing  minorities 
is  okay.  After  all,  the  police  do  it. 
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"Frontline"  has  produced  a  number  of  programs  that 
challenge  racial  stereotypes,  for  which  WGBH  deserves 
praise.  But  these  will  not  undo  the  harm  of  this  show.  Bos- 
ton already  has  a  national  reputation  for  racial  intoler- 
ance. As  one  black  woman  told  the  Boston  Globe  several 
years  ago,  "People  think  this  is  the  South  Africa  of 
America." 


Anyone  watching  "Street  Cop"  would  be  inclined  to 
agree. 


Kirk  A.  Johnson  is  a  media  analyst  and  research  associate  at 
the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Boston. 


Editor: 


Many  people  in  the  black  community  (I  among  them) 
strongly  object  to  the  "Frontline"  documentary,  "Street 
Cop,"  which  was  shown  on  Channel  2  on  March  31.  But  I 
have  even  stronger  objections  to  Ed  Siegel's  review  of 
"Street  Cop,"  which  commends  the  show  as  "street  smart" 
and  dismisses  all  the  serious  criticisms  of  the  show  from 
the  black  community  as  "not  convincing."  I  am  not  ex- 
actly sure  why  "street  smart"  has  such  a  sterling  quality 
for  Siegel,  but  it  is  disturbing  that  such  a  criterion  would 
take  precedent  over  the  criticisms  that  the  program  stereo- 
types blacks  and  Hispanics  and  misrepresents  and  ex- 
ploits an  entire  community. 

Siegel  strains  very  hard  to  justify  "Street  Cop"  on  the 
grounds  that  it  "makes  unmistakably  clear  that  poverty 
and  racism  are  the  major  villains  in  Roxbury."  Did  Siegel 
watch  the  same  program  that  I  did?  I  saw  a  program  that 
showed  Roxbury  as  a  monolithic  entity,  overrun  by  drugs 
and  drug  dealers  and  victimized  by  its  own  violence.  I  saw 
numerous  scenes  of  drug  dealers  trying  to  outwit  "the 
law"  and  one  scene  of  a  mob  of  screaming,  hostile,  poten- 
tially violent  people  being  subdued  by  police  officers.  Al- 
though the  overwhelming  majority  of  folks  in  Roxbury 
hate  and  fear  drugs  as  much,  and  probably  more,  than 
folks  in  other  communities,  not  a  single  one  of  these 
hard-working,  non-violent  people  was  shown.  To  Siegel's 
credit,  he  is  able  to  read  and  interpret  beyond  the  images 
that  were  shown  in  "Street  Cop"  and  to  conclude  that  the 
police  in  many  ways  create  and  encourage  violence  and 
victimize  people  who  are  poor  and  defenseless;  but  these 
are  conclusions  that  require  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
racism  and  poverty  work.  Such  an  analysis  was  not  in  the 
structure,  nor  in  the  language,  nor  in  the  images  of  "Street 
Cop." 

The  tendency  when  watching  the  police  (our  symbols 
of  law  and  justice)  with  the  television  camera  obviously 
allied  to  and  sympathetic  to  their  point  of  view  (the 
camera  is  following  them  and  is  in  the  back  of  their  car) 


is  to  see  the  police  as  heroes  and  the  people  they  are  con- 
tending with  as  criminals  and  wrongdoers.  Even  when  a 
white  detective  makes  a  slur  against  Afro-Americans 
("It's  no  bargain  being  black,"  says  Sgt.  Philbin),  the  ten- 
dency is  to  understand  his  point  of  view:  Siegel  says  that 
Philbin's  comment  might  be  condescending  and  racist  (it 
is),  but  what  he  really  meant  was  that  "when  a  society 
limits  the  legal  opportunities  for  advancement,  then  that 
society  shouldn't  be  shocked  at  illegal  activities."  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Siegel,  "Frontline"  did  not  provide  subtitles 
with  intelligent  analysis.  What  we  got  on  "Street  Cop" 
were  instant  visceral  images:  the  good  cops  in  the  land  of 
the  vicious. 

Finally,  Siegel's  insistence  on  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  "Street  Cop"  and  "Hill  Street  Blues"  points  out 
the  vacuity  of  both  the  show  and  his  review.  The  people 
and  the  problems  of  Roxbury  made  for  good  televison  — 
something  to  shock,  titillate,  and  entertain.  If  there  was 
any  redeeming  value  to  this  show,  it  was  the  panel  discus- 
sion afterwards  and  the  followup  on  the  "Ten  O'clock 
News,"  which  tried  to  bring  some  political  consciousness 
to  bear  on  the  intervention  of  media  technology  into  a 
community  not  powerful  enough  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  misused.  We  all  know  that  weekly  television  dramas 
like  "Hill  Street  Blues,"  with  one  hour  to  get  their  Nielsen 
ratings,  use  all  kinds  of  manipulative  devices  to  get  a 
quick  response;  so  any  identification  between  "Street 
Cop"  and  "Hill  Street  Blues"  is  cause  for  alarm,  not 
praise.  Television  works  in  powerfully  primitive  ways.  It 
can  show  us  shapes  of  darkness  and  terror  and  teach  us  to 
fear  the  other  who  is  not  like  ourselves.  Making  the  entire 
community  of  Roxbury  into  "The  Other"  was  the  single 
effect  and  the  singular  accomplishment  of  "Street  Cop." 

Mary  Helen  Washington 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
UMass/Boston 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Research  Associates  in  1986-87 

Eleven  scholars  were  Research  Associates  at  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  during  the  1986-87  aca- 
demic year.  Their  names  and  project  titles  are  listed  below. 


James  E.  Blackwell,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


"The  Status  of  Youth  Employment  and  Unemployment 
in  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth" 


Jeremiah  Cotton,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


"A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Turnovers  and 
Duration  of  Unemployment" 


Roderick  J.  Harrison,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University 


"Trends  in  Occupational  Employment  Opportunities 
in  the  Boston  SMSA" 


Phillip  Hart,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


'Building  Boston's  Southwest  Corridor" 


Rhett  Jones,  Ph.D. 
Brown  University 


"Up  South:  Black  Life  in  the  Narragansett 
Country  of  Rhode  Island,  1690-1970" 


J.  Lawrence  Kamara,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


"The  Effects  of  the  Changing  Role  of  the 
Extended  Family  System  on  the  Black  Elderly" 


Winston  E.  Langley,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


"The  Rights  of  Women,  The  African  Charter 
and  Africa's  Economic  Development" 


Hillard  Pouncy,  Ph.D. 
Brandeis  University 


"The  Politics  of  Colonial  African  Labor 
Policy  Making" 


Catherine  M.  Sobota,  Ph.D. 
and  Elaine  S.  Morse,  Ph.D. 
UMass/Boston 


"Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  in 
Rural  Tanzania" 


Michael  Tierney 
doctoral  candidate 
Brandeis  University 


"High  School  and  the  Politicization  of  Boston's 
Black  Youth:  A  Study  of  Black  Student's  Activism 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  1968-1986" 
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